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Far End 


I 

She fdl in love with the place at first sight. 

At the crook of the high way the gold-yellow 
road branched off and went up the hill through 

Eastcote village to lose itself in a narrow path 

% 

between green grass borders under trees. On 
either side, built of a grey and golden stone, the 
cottages stood back in low walled gardens brim¬ 
ming with bright flowers. They stood unevenly, 
turning to the roadway, now a dormered front, 
now a high-pitched gable end. 

In the Jime sunshine, grass and trees showed 
brilliantly green against the gold yellow of the 
road and the house walls. 

At the top of the village, alone under the 
tail elm tree, was Far End. It looked south, 
standing, like the cottages, behind a low wall. 
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The house had the golden walls and mouse 
grey stone roof of the cottages. It was only a 
larger cottage. Long, low, with muUioned 
windows, two on each side of the high jutting 
gable above the porch ; over them, two flanked, 
the balled peak of the gable. In the roof a row 
of four dormer windows with little sliding 
roofs. 

A grass plot was spread before the house with 
the elm tree in one comer ; and a flagged path 
went all round it and from the gate to the front 
door. 

Tall spires of blue lupin and larkspur looked 
over the low wall; green hanging plants and 
crimson valerian grew between the stones. 

The grass plot turned the comer of the house, 
and there, under the high west end wall, a row of 
hollyhocks stood up, wine colour and rose on 
golden grey. At the back was a larger lawn with 
a pear tree set at every comer. Here the garden 
rose in a flight of terraces, each terrace a flat 
strip of grass backed by a long flower bed under 
a little yellow wall. Rows of blue delphiniums 
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and anchusa, purple and white canterbury 
bells, white and magenta phlox, roses yellow and 
pink and crimson, snapdragon, hame-coloured 
and black red, stood up, tier above tier, blazing 
in the southern sunlight. Tall cone-shaped yew 
trees made an avenue, standing two and two at 
the bottom of each flight of steps. Round- 
headed lavender bushes grew between. 

From the top terrace of all a white gate led 
into a little orchard. 

At the east end a garage and outhouses stood 
in a yard, and behind the yard a long field went 
up the hill to a terraced tennis court at the 
top. 

The house looked down at her, waiting for 
her in its eternal peace. 

Hilda Courtney loved Far End. She loved 
the golden house and the grey roof, and the 
little grey and golden walls, holding back the 
flood of the bright flowers. She loved the 
terraces and the orchard and the field. Far End 
was Christopher Vivart*s house, where he and 
she would live forever when they were married. 
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This was the first time she had seen it, the first 
time. 

She went all round the garden first, holding 
Christopher's hand in an ecstasy. The flowers 
led her on and on. 

She ran up the shallow terrace steps. At the 
orchard gate she turned. 

" Now let's go into the house.** 

Cecily Vivart stood waiting for them at the 
open door. Cecily was Christopher's sister who 
kept house for him. 

Cecily was young, twenty-two years to Chris¬ 
topher's thirty and Hilda's twenty-four. Her 
rose-pink face was dear and rose-cool between the 
golden bosses of her hair. She wore a gown of 
white linen, dean and cool. She took Hilda's 
hand and kissed her. And Hilda loved her as 
she loved the house and garden and as she had 
loved Christopher, at first sight. 

“ You dear things. I saw you leaping up the 
terrace steps like two young goats. Isn't it a 
lovely garden ? " 

"Heaveifly," said Hilda. 
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And Cecily led' the way out of the square, 
oak-panelled hall into a long, oak-panelled 
dining-room. 

An oak dresser set with blue and white china 
plates and copper lustre jugs ; a wide-bowed 
stone chimney piece opposite the windows, an 
oak chest by the door, a round gate-legged 
table in the middle and on it a bowl of crimson 
roses, making duD wine-coloured reflections in 
the polished oak. Faded blue and magenta 
rugs on the floor, dust-coloured curtains by the 
small square lattices of the windows. Two 
portraits, one on each side of the chimney-piece: 
a gentle, beautiful lady, fair, like Cecily, and 
a soldier with red coat and crimson sash and 
medals, handsome and dark, like Christopher. 
Christopher's dead father and mother. 

Hilda loved the room. 

Cecily gave them tea there, and after tea they 
went into the drawing-room that filled the whole 
width of the house, with two muUioned windows 
at each end, two looking south over the village 
toad, and two looking north on to the terraces. 
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The room was full of light, light on the elder- 
flower white painted panelling; light on the 
brown gold of polished tables and cabinets; 
light on the chintz curtains and covers, a 
chintz with a gay pattern of red roses and dahlias 
and powder blue parrots. 

Then upstairs to the book-lined study and the 
bedrooms, and first the room that would be 
Hilda's and Christopher's, white panelled like 
the drawing room, the two wooden railed beds 
waiting, the old beautiful mahogany furniture, 
the chintz curtains—^rosebuds on a whitish 
ground—^waiting, the slender oval looking-glass 
waiting for Hilda's face to show in it. 

Hilda went to the looking-glass. She thought: 
" How funny I This is Christopher's looking- 
glass, and some day I shall stand before it brush¬ 
ing my hair. 

Hilda's hair was bobbed. It lay in little dark 
slender rings on her honey-white forehead, and 
bunched out into thicker curls above the nape 
of her honey-white neck. Under her black eye¬ 
brows her eyes were large, and so dark that 
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the pupils hardly showed in them, they were 
washed in crystal as if live water shone over 
them. Her little white, mischievous nose was 
a shade, a thought broader at the tip than it 
should have been, but the curves of her mouth 
were perfect, fine-turned like the edges of a 
rose-leaf, pure and sweet as a child's, clear red 
on honey-white. Her body was aU long 
adolescent lines and slender vanishing curves, 
supple and strong. 

Christopher's image showed beside hers in 
the glass. 

He had the closed face of a thinker, thinking 
secret thoughts; a face clean-shaven, sallow 
brown, bistred about the eyes and the roots of 
his dark hair, a face with the kind, dark eyes 
she loved, with a slender nose, so slightly 
aquiline that it was almost straight, the fine 
bow of the mouth pressing down on to the 
under lip, the chin rather long and falling 
straight from the jaw, and square. The face 
of a man who will not readily give himself 
away. Only Christopher's eyes, steady, slow. 
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wide-open, saved his face from the fault of 
secrecy. 

Hilda loved Christopher's face and his tall 
well-built body. 

" She's admiring herself," he said, 

" No, only trying to see what you see." She 
smiled at his face in the glass. " Isn't your 
chin a little long, darling ? " 

" Much too long. A damned ugly chin." 

" It isn't if I don't think it is. We are what 
we think each other, aren't we ? " 

"Then what you see is the most beautiful 
woman in the world, Cis is the next most 
beautiful." 

Cecily laughed at them. 

"Don't talk rot. Hilda's beautiful, if she 
doesn't mind my saying so, but I'm not. My 
chin is like yours, too long." 

" It isn't. It isn't a bit like his." 

" Ask Maurice," said Christopher. 

" By the way, I've told Morry to come and 
play tennis at five. You don't mind ? " 

" Rather not." 
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** You're sure Hilda doesn't, her first 
day?" 

“ Of course I don't. I want to see him. I've 
heard a lot about him from Kit." 

" So you know how nice he is ? " 

" I know how nice he is." 

Then they went back into the drawing-room. 
All the windows of the house were open and a 
sweet warm wind went through it with a smell 
of roses on the wind. 

" What happy rooms," Hilda said. " The 
house is as heavenly as the garden. It's got ail 
the things in it that I love best. It wouldn't 
be possible to be anything but good here." 

" Cecily is good." 

"And your father and mother were good. 
They look good." 

" Yes, they were .good. I don't know about 
me. 

"/ know. You couldn't be anything else, 
living here all your life. Just good. And 
happy. There's never been anything but happi¬ 
ness in tiiis house since it w^as built." 


B 
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Well, we're going to be happy in it," said 
Christopher, “ Never anything but happy/* 

** No," Cedly said. " Father and mother 
didn't die here. They died abroad of the same 
fever within a few days of each other. Kit and I 

stayed abroad for two years after that, and five 

( 

years ago we came back here. We*ve been 
happy. We were very happy before father and 
mother died. I don't think there ever were 
such happy children." 

" I'm glad you were happy. Oh, I do hope I 
shan't spoil it all." 

" Spoil it ? " 

A bell rang and Cecily very gently left the 
room. All her movements were gentle. 

Christopher came to Hilda where she sat on 
the sofa. He put his arm round her and pressed 
her dose to him. 

" Why, I never knew I was happy till now. 

I don't believe I was. I don't care what Cecily 
says. This is like nothing else earth. And 
I'm frightfully glad you like the place. You're 
quite right about it. It is a happy place* x 
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don't believe anything ugly ever happened in 
it. We're going to be awfully happy, Hilda." 
" It’ll keep us good," said Hilda. 

“ It'll keq> us good." 
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II 

Maurice Calverley was the man Cecily was 
engaged to. 

She came back into the room, bringing him 
with her. He was square-built and strong. His 
face, sunburnt to a pinkish bronze, was square 
and wide open. His eyes showed very blue in 
the sunburn. His little tilted moustache (hay 
coloured like his hair) gave his face an expression 
of innocent enquiry. 

After the first greetings he plunged into 
apology. 

** I say, you know, it's Cecily's fault. She 
made me come. Sure you don't mind my 
butting in like this, your first day ? " 

They assured him. 

He sat down and shone at them with his 
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very blue eyes. You could see that he was 
full of simple kindliness. 

'' Is this Miss Courtney's first visit ? " 

" Yes." 

" What do you think of our village ? " 

I think it's adorable." 

" It is rather charming. And do you like 
Kit's house ? " 

" I love it." 

" She swears that nobody but good and 
happy people ever lived in it." 

" That's what it feels like. Only beautiful 
things have happened in it." 

" As far as I know nothing ever happened in 
it at all. It hasn't any history. Good houses, 
like good women, haven't any history." 

" But," said Cecily, " people must have 
died and been bom in it." 

“ Only happy people, dying happily," said 
Hilda. 

** It's too happy," said Maurice. " It tempts 
Providence. Something's bound to happen in 
it some day. Something unpleasant." 
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Not in our time/' 

"No, not in your time, of course. You're 
going to be good and happy aU right. You're 
just the sort." 

" How do you know about me ? " said Hilda. 

" I don't. But I know Kit. He wouldn't 
marry a girl who wasn't that sort." 

" You have faith in him." 

" I've known him all my life, you see." 

" Has he faith in you ? " 

" Of course he has," said Cecily. 

" Misplaced. He doesn't know what sort of 
brute I may be. You don't, Cecily. You don't 
know what you've got hold of." 

" I've known you all my life, too." 

" That's not such a very long time, old thing.'' 

" Let's go and play tennis," said Cecily. 

They went out and up the held to the tennk 
court at the top. 

Maurice was excited. 

* 

" I say. Kit, Cecily and I’ll jday Miss Courtney 
and you. What do you bet we don’t beat you ? 
love set," 
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But they didn’t beat them. They were 
beaten. Cecily was no match for Hilda. She 
played iimocently, like a happy child, with 
swiftness but no strength. And they wasted 
time, When the ball flew out of bounds over 
the high wire netting/Cecily and Maurice ran 
after it down the slope to see which would find 
it first. They chased each other up and down 
the field, shouting with laughter. And Hilda 
and Christopher stood at the top and laughed 
at them. 

They were all happy. 

And when it was over Maurice said, " I forgot 
to tdl you the mater wants you three to come 
over and dine.” 

Maurice stayed till it was nearly dinner time, 
then he ran home, bounding down the village 
road. They watched him from the gate. 

Th^ Hilda, Cecily and Christopher went over 
to Eastcote Manor. It stood beyond the crook 
of the road where its great golden gateway rose 
txp high as a house ; ^it stood in an inner court 
and its immense gabled front was all golden like 
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tiu, villa',;. U(.)usf ^ only it was built oi a finer, 
siiiootiier ^tune. 

In the ^reat drawing-room Hilda was intro¬ 
duced to Maurice’s father and mother. Stately 
and kind, they received Christopher and Cecily 
as if they loved them, and Hilda as if they 
loved her for Christopher’s sake. 

After dinner Cecily sang, and after the singing 
they played games, simple-minded, childlike 
games ; they played like children with innocence 
and delight. 

And when the games were done Maurice 
walked home with Hilda and Cecily and Chris¬ 
topher. They went arm in arm, slowly, up the 
dim village road to Far End. 
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III 

Cecily walked in the garden picking flowers. 
Hilda went with her. 

Cecily/’ she said suddenly, " aren’t you 
frightened sometimes when you think of 
Maurice ? ” 

Cecily paused to choose between two roses. 

“ No,” she said. ” Why should I be frightened 
when I think of Maurice ? I like thinking of 
Maurice.” 

“ Because Fm frightened sometimes when I 
think of Kit. It’s such a big, dangerous thing 
to take a man and tie him up to you for life, so 
that he can never get away.” 

But he wants to be taken. He won’t want 
to get away.” 

** Ye6, but it seems awful somehow. You 
see, he's so big, so much bigger than me.” 
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" But don't you see, you silly thing, his big¬ 
ness keeps you safe. It means that whatever 
you do or don't do he']l always understand. 
His work makes him like that. It's a novelist's 
job to imderstand." 

** I know. His work. There's another tre¬ 
mendous thing." 

" Well, the great thing with dear old Kit is 
never to come between him and his work. But 
you wouldn't. You wouldn't." 

" No, I wouldn't. I know it must come first. 
Tt always shall come first. But, Cecily, what 
frightens me is, supposing I shouldn't turn out 
to be what he thinks." 

" But you will be You are it. You can't 
help being it any more than this rose can help 
being a rose." 

She looked at Hilda. 

" Hilda, you aren't, by any chance, afraid of 
Kit ? " - 

** No. No. Never. I couldn't be afraid of 
him." 

"Some women are. They say he can see 
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throtjgh them and it frightens them. They say 
he's so secret, they never know what he's think¬ 
ing. Of course, they don’t." 

" That doesn't worry me. I don't know what 
he's thinking half the time. But that's what I 
like about him. Thaf great, secret something 
that's behind him, in him—that's what fascinates 
me." 

" Provided you don't try to know it and let 
him see that you're trying." 

" I shouldn't try. It's a sacred thing. It's 
him—^him, his own secret self." 

" Dear little Hilda. You'll be all right, 
darling. You needn't be frightened. Kit isn't 
like other men. He's fixed. He'll never want 
to get away. So you mustn't mind about tying 
him. And remember, it's the same for both of 
you. You're tied too." 

" Oh, but I want to be." 

" So does he. And there you are, I never 
think these things about Maurice. He's giving 
Mmself to me and I just take him as he is. I 
know it^s all x%ht." 
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“ And so do I know it's all right, really/' 

''I want one more rose," said Cecily, "and 
then Tve done." 

Hilda went back into the house. She went 
thinking. 

His work. His work. That must come first. 
That was what she adored most, next to his 
dear outward self and the secret, inmost self 
that was sacred to her. He had never shut her 
out from his work. It was always to her that 
he came, bringing what he had written. She 
was the first to read it, the first to give a judg¬ 
ment. And, thank God, she could judge. By 
the mercy of heaven she was intelligent. What 
could she have done, what could she have been 
to him if it were not for her intelligence, for 
her excited, fascinated mind that followed 
him ? That was how she hoped to hold him. 

For Hilda was innocent. It did not occur 
to her that she could hold him in any other way 
and that her beauty and her sensual charm 
could count. She did not think of herself as 
pcffisessed of sensual charm, and she believed 
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that Christopher was marrying her for her 
intelligence. 

His work. It was going on now. Her visit 
had caught him in a fit of it, nearing the finish. 
All morning he shut himself in the study and 

*1 

wrote and wrote. The novel he was writing 
now was to be the greatest he had ever written. 
It was what he would like to be judged by. 
He had sent it to her, chapter by chapter ; she 
had gone over it line by line and word by word, 
and written out all that she thought about it. 
This labour kept him near her when he was away. 
It was almost as if she had been at his side, 
speaking to him. 

He was right. “ The Transgressor ” was the 
greatest novel he had written yet. When it 
was done he was going to read it aloud to them, 
to Hilda and Cecily and Maurice. 
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IV 

It was finished. They lay on the floor and 
listened. The reading took three evenings, 
and on the third evening came the discussion. 

It was superbly written, they said, superbly 
done. There could be no two opinions about 
that. But- 

Would Bertrand, being what Bertrand was, 
have left Diana ? 

Even Hilda wondered. 

‘*But you*re striking at a vital situation. 
That's the whole story. If that goes, if Bertrand 
couldn't have left Diana, the whole thing goes." 

" Yes," said Cecily, " but would he ? He 
was nice." 

" That was how he managed it," said Maurice. 
" He was so nice that the other woman couldn’t 
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keep off him. He was so nice that she had to 
have him." 

" But nice to that degree," said Hilda, " how 
could he ? Besides, he loved Diana." 

" He loved Diana, but his body loved Maisie," 

* 

said Christopher. 

"He shouldn't have paid any attention to 
his body." 

" Oh well, people do. And Diana no longer 
interested him in that way, which was partly 
Diana's fault and partly his. But, Cecily, you 
think he wouldn’t have left her ? ” 

" I think he wouldn’t, but that only means that 
I know Kit wouldn’t and Maurice wouldn't." 

"That only means that I wouldn’t leave 
Hilda. Diana was not Hilda." 

" Poor little Diana," said Cecily. 

" What do you think, Hilda ? " 

" I think that, ‘as Bertrand wasn’t Kit or 
H^rice, he might have left her. Diana made 
herself pretty unpleasant. You might almost 
have said she was asking for it, and Maisie was 
rather a dear." 
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“ Precisely. Diana was Diana. It's no good 
taking my characters for what they aren't, you 
must take them for what they are. Bertrand 
certainly isn't me or Morry, still, I don't believe 
even Bertrand would have left Hilda or Cecily." 

" Do you think he'd have gone back to Diana 
if she'd have let him ? " 

" Probably, since he had the grace to feel 
remorse—Diana’s coldness and pride were worse 
than Bertrand's technical unfaithfulness." 

" ‘Technical''s good," said Maurice. 

" I mean technical. Technical unfaithful¬ 
ness, unfaithfulness of the body—it was no 
more than that—is different from entire unfaith¬ 
fulness of body and soul." 

" I'm afraid, old man, you've written a 
thoroughly immoral book." 

" I haven't. I'm not defending Bertrand, 
God kndws I'm not defendihg him. I'm only 
representing him. I don't make the poor 
beggar out worse than he was, that’s all. Take 
the last lines of the book." He read : ‘ Some¬ 

times in the summer twilight, when he was 
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sitting in the garden, the ghost of the living 
Diana woujd come to him and sit beside him, 
and he would feel her hand in his and see her 
eyes shining at him and hear her voice. Or 
sometimes she would go up the garden paths 
gathering her flowers, and his eyes would follow 
her, and his heart would strain with an intoler¬ 
able longing. And her ghost would be nearer 
to him than the living Diana, and more to him 
than Maisie in the flesh. At such moments he 

would be faithful to her in his heart.'" 

* 

“ That's all very well," said Cecily, " but I 
wish he hadn't left her." 

" Then you wish I hadn't written my book." 
" I almost do," said Cecily. 


C 
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V 

In the next month, July, Hilda and Christopher 
were married. They went to Norway for their 
hone3mioon and came back to Far End in 
August. The place was the same except that 
trees and grass showed a darker green against 
the yellow roads and yellow walls. 

Cecily was at Far End ; she was to stay there 
till she married Maurice. Maurice had got a 
secretaryship which kept him in London ; with 
his salary and the allowance his father made him 
they would have enough to live on. They were 
to be married in the late autumn. 

Cecily sat in the drawing-room^ sewing. Her 
head was bent over her work, and Hilda could 
see the parting, fine in the thick-springing hair, 
that went from her forehead over her h ^d 
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to the nape of her slender neck. Her hair 
showed dull ash colour there; it shone in the 
plaited golden bosses above her ears. She was 
so pretty, so pretty that you could have loved 
her for that alone. 

Cecily looked up. 

" Hilda, are you sure you don't hate having 
me here ?" 

I love having you," 

" Don't you want to b^ alone with Kit ? " 

" I am alone with him. I think of you as a 
part of Kit." 

" That's sweet of you. AU the same I must 
be a nuisance sometimes. Aren't I a nuisance ? " 

" Nev^." 

" Mrs. Calverley wants me to go and stay 
with them, so as to leave you and Kit by your¬ 
selves for a bit." 

" I* don't want you to go. Far End's your 
home. There isn't any other place.” 

" Yes, but you ought to be alone with Kit." 

" Oh no, I don't make a god of him to that 

extent." 
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“ But you make a god of him." 

" Yes, and if my god wants to have his sister 
with him he shall have her. Even if I didn't 
want you, and I do." 

" But it’ll be for ages. We aren't going to 
be married till November." 

" My dear, if it was for ever I shouldn't be 
sorry. And I know Kit wouldn't be. Why 
can't you believe me ? Don't you know what a 
valuable person you are ? " 

" I don't fed valuable." 

" Well, you ought to, when you've got Maurice. 
And when you've got Kit and me. As if we'd 
care for anybody who wasn't—valuable." 

" I know. That's what I keep on telling 
myself. And then I like myself a little better." 

" If you knew how we liked you." 

" How can you like me ? You've known me 
such% little, little time. Just this June." 

" I fell in love with you at first sight, as I did 
with Kit. So you don't like me because it's 
such a little time ? " 

1 do. 1 do. 1 fell in love, too. Don't 

’f 
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you know I fell in love with you ? " 

" I thought you liked me.” 

" I hardly ever like people without loving 
them. Either I love them or they don't exist 
for me. Such heaps of people don't exist. 
You know there are very few people here in 
Eastcote; there's nothing but the Manor and 
the Vicarage and one or two farms. I wonder 
how you'll really like it, after London.” 

” After London it's divine. I always hated 
London. I shall never want to be anywhere in 
the world but here.” 

” But people ? Won't you want people ? ” 

” No, I won't. I don't care who isn't there 
so long as Kit is.” 

” Well, I've always loved it. But then I've 
always had Kit and Maurice. I never wanted 
anybody else.” 

” We're rather like each other, I think.” 

” I should love to be like you.” 

'* Perhaps that's why Kit liked me, because I 
was like you.” 

” I expect it's because you're like youiiself. 
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always like yourself. Hilda, you'll keep Kit 
for ever if you keep on being like yourself." 

" And if I didn't keep on-" 

" But you will, you will. Never think that 
you won't. You mustn't think it." 

" I won't. I've got such a silly mind, always 
imagining possibilities. Insane possibilities," 

" Impossibilities. There you're not like me. 
I never imagine anything. I take what comes 
and I'm glad when it's beautiful." 

" Oh, I'm glad too. I'm frightfully happy. 
Perhaps that's why I like to play with the idea 
of unhappiness, because I don't beUeve in it." 

" I shouldn't play with it. The idea of un¬ 
happiness is unhappy. Why be anything but 
happy ? " 


" But I'm not. I'm not anything but happy. 
Hajjpy every minute. That’s what I mean, 
that I can afford my play." 


" We can't any of us afford it." 


"You don't mean imagining things could 


make them happen ? " 


" No, I don't think I mean that exactly. I 
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mean that in time, if you did it often, it might 
spoil your taste for happiness/’ 

It doesn’t. I come back keener. It sharp 
ens my taste for happiness by contrast.” 

” Then it’s tr3dng to get a thrill beyond the 
thrill. You’U blunt the edge of your mind 
that way, darling. Much better never imagine 
things, like me.” 

” I don’t think I’m quite so innocent as you 
are, Cecily.” 

” Innocent ? Me innocent ?/’ 

Cecily opened blue eyes that were innocence 
itself. 

” Yes, a saint. A lamb, a woolly lamb. 
Jumping about in a field of daisies.” 

” Well, when you are happy why not be 
content, like me ? I never look ahead, I never 
look behind.” 

” But the present, this instant minute’s such 
a little bit of things.” 

” It’s enough. I don’t want more. Just 
this instant minute wliile I sew.” 

” But you do want more. You want the day 
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when Maurice comes down. You want the 
day when he marries you. You do look 
ahead.” 

” Only to November.” 

” And after that ? Don't you look beyond 
that and wonder what it'll be like ? ” 

"No. I only know that when it comes it 
will be beautiful. More beautiful than an5rthing 
that has been yet. But I can't imagine it. 
I don't want to imagine it. I want it to 
come all fresh and wonderful so that it'll 
take me by surprise. You can't imagine 
heaven.” 

" Dear lamb.” 

It was then that Christopher came into the 
room. 

" Oh, Kit, this silly kid says she doesn't want 
to stay with us. She wants to stay at the 
Manor.” 

" I didn't. I don't. I only thought you 
and Hilda might want the place to yourselves 
a f)it,” 

" We don't. We haven't any secrets, and ri 
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we had we could go and tell them in the garden. 
Besides, we're quite unabashed when you're 
there. And anyhow you leave us alone 
enough." 

" She won't believe that we want her." 

" Of course we want her. Why, dear kid, 
if there was one thing beastly about marrying 
Hilda it would have been leaving you, supposing 
we'd left you. Hilda and I have all our lives 
to be alone together in." 

" You do want to be alone ? " 

* 

" That's a nasty question. How can I say 
I don't and how can I say I do ? I don't want 
you to go. We should both of us hate it if you 
went. You've just got to stay till Maurice 
comes and takes you away." 

" I should want to be alone with Maurice." 

" WeU, you will be alone with him. We 
shan't come and stay with you." 

" Oh, Kit, I'd love it if you did." 

" You wouldn't, you lying kid ; that's where 
we're different." 

"But think how awful it would be for me 
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stopping here if I didn't want you to stop 
with me ? ” 

" Well, you jolly well don't. So that's the 
end of it." 

The end of it wias that Cecily stayed on, only 
going over to the Manor for week-ends when 
Maurice came down. 

And Hilda and Christopher were happy. 
They were happier because Cecily was there. 
Her happiness reflected theirs and gave it back 
to them doubled. And, because she loved them 
she set them in a happy light and kept them 
there, and they saw themselves and each other 
as they were in Cecily's eyes, beautiful. She 
left them as much alone as it was good for them 
to be, and when she was with them she joined 
them closer. 

" I believe," Hilda said, " we shouldn't like 
each bther half so much without her. She 
makes us look so nice to each other." 

She was part of Far End, sittii^ quietly in 
the quiet rooms or going up the garden 
path, gathering her flowers, or playing with 
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Maurice in the field, shouting with laughter, 
laughter that rang in their hearts and echoed 
in their memories long after she was 
gone. 

She aad Maurice were married in November. 
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VI 

In the November twilight Hilda and Christopher 
sat in the study and talked. Christopher’s book 
had come out that month. They had read over 
the reviews together. Most of them, all the 
ones that mattered, were laudatory, but not, 
Hilda thought, too laudatory. Even where 
they said, " Mr. Vivart has genius ” (one or 
two of them had gone so far) shW felt that 
there was not a word too much. She could have 
bettered all those rich sentences of praise. 
And she was indignant with the inferior critics 
who omitted to say that The Transgressor " 
was an immortal masterpiece. 

She said, “ The beast doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about. It's a great book, Kit; why 
can’t he say so ? ” 
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'' I suppose because he doesn't think it." 

“ Then," said Hilda, " he's no more fit to 
review books than that cat." 

The blue Persian was curled up in her lap. 
Christopher's cat. She was glad that Christo¬ 
pher's cat came to her. Hilda longed for the 
approval of every man, woman and animal 
that she met. 

" I say, let's go up to town to-morrow for a 
week and see Grevill Burton. I'd like to know 
what he thinks of it." 

She knew what he wanted. He wanted to 
go up to London and taste his success at the 
living source of it. There were the people who 
knew, the people who counted, the people who 
could deal out success or failure with a word. 
He wanted the long appraisal, the excited dis¬ 
cussion among experts. He wanted to see 
precisely what had happened to him. After all, 
her admiration was not enough for him, how 
could it be ? It came first, but it didn't come 
afterwards or all the time. And who was she 
beside Grevill Burton ? 
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She looked up uneasily. 

" Yes, of couise we must go. But I'm 
frightened." 

" What are you frightened at ? " 

" I'm afraid ^at if you go you'll want to 
stay. And I couldn't bear, I simply could not 
bear to leave Far End." 

" Leave Far End ? " 

" Yes. But if you want it, you must. I 
wouldn’t stand in your way for anything on 
earth.” 

" Who's talking of leaving it ? " 

" WeU, I thought, perhaps, now that you're 
such a thundering success, you’d want to live 
in London. After all, anybody who's anything 
goes there sooner or later. And for a writer—" 

" My dear, I’ve been writing for five years 
and I haven’t wanted to leave Far End yet. 
Why Ihould I want to leave it suddenly^ now ? " 

“ Because now it's different." 

** It isn’t. Nothing’s different. I'm not. 
I idiould say my leaving Far End was the most 
unlikely thing in the world* Why, dxm*t you 
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know, there's nowhere else that I can work. 
When I get back here after London the peace is 
like the peace of God." 

" Yes, isn't it ? " 

"Besides, so long as you'd hate to leave 
Far End, it can’t happen." 

" I would hate it. There's no other place 
in the world where I want to be." 

" Then that's all right. We're agreed on that 
point." 

" You see, there's something that it does to 
you." 

" I know. I feel it the minute I get inside 
the gate. I feel it in the village. It is the 
peace of God.” 

" And the beauty. Kit, the beauty. It’s 
like nothing else on earth. If I left it it would 
haunt me and make me mad with homesickness." 

" L'm glad you fed about it like that," 

The twilight deepened, Hilda slipped to the 
floor and sat at Christopher's feet with her 
shoulders resting against his knees. She liked 
to fed the Arm pressure of his body, holding her 
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up. She liked to feel his hand on her head, 
stroking her hair. 

Shall I light the lamp ? ” he said. 

" No, not yet. You don't want it ? " 

** No. No. I like being like this. Are you 
comfy ? " 

Very comfy." 

" Lean harder, I don't feel you at all." 

She leaned harder. 

" That's better." 

A long pause. Then : " Hilda, I want to teU 
you about an idea I've got." j 

" An idea ? For another novel ? " 

" Yes. I want to write a philosophical novel. 
I'm tired of passion, the passion of sex. I 
want to take the passion for truth." 

" Truth ? " 

" Yes, truth. Ultimate, metaphysical truth." 
^ That ought to be good. But shall I under¬ 
stand it ? " 

" m do it so that you'll understand it. So 
that anybody not a bom fool could imderstand 
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" You and 1*11 like it. But will it be inter¬ 
esting to other people ? ** 

" It ought to be. Anything that human 
beings are passionately interested in ought 
to be interesting to human beings. That's 
assuming that my characters are human beings." 

" (They would be.” 

" Well, it’s the sense of passionate interest I've 
got to get and carry over. I think I've got it. 
I've got my professor. He's an Oxford man. 
New College. And there's a war going on 
between idealists and realists." 

" What are idealists and what are realists ? 
I knQjv and yet I don’t know." 

" Idealists are the fellows who say the world 
arises in consciousness and has no existence 
outside it. And realists are the chaps who say 
that the world arises outside consciousness and 
is independent of it. Idealists swear that the 
world exists because we know it, realists swear 
that we know it because it exists. These are 
the two great philosophical theories, and they 
are implacable and irreconcilable. There never 
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was an attempt to adjust their relations that 
didn^t fail/* 

And which are you ? I think I*m a realist/* 
/' I suspend my judgment. I couldn*t write 
my book if I didn't. I should get too excited 
about the theory I believed in.** 

** Never mind that. Get on with the story.** 
" Well, when it starts, the old boy*s an 
idealist, wedded to idealism. He’s written a 
book on it. And a series of lectures has been 
arranged in America, a regular tour of the 
States. He’s going to get a thimdering lot 
for them. It’s the first bit of luck that’s ever 
happened to him in all his wretched life.^And 
they need it because they’re poor. And he’s 
going to be paid for his book, too. He’s quite 
celebrated. 

“I ought to tell you that he's got a little 
wife who doesn’t understand his philosophy. 
And he’s got a woman secretary who does. The 
secretary adores him and he’s getting platonically 
attached to her. Arm stroking—^that kind of 
thing. And the little wife is unhappy, only she 
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doesn’t show it. She rags him when he talks 
philosophy at meal-times.” 

” Would he ? ” 

” Yes, it’s a beastly habit he’s got. The 
secretary makes him do it. She leads him on 
and draws him out to show his wife what an 
intelligent companion she is to him. I’ve got 
a scrap of dialogue. I’ll read it. But I shall 
have to light a candle first.” 

He got up and lit the candle and they settled 
themselves again. He read from a note¬ 
book. 

” ' The conversation degenerated.' (The pro- 
fessqjj^ has been talking metaphysics.) ' Mrs. 
Broadbent began it, facetiously. 

Can I offer you a slice of your own con¬ 
sciousness ? ” 

“ ‘ ” My own-” 

The professor^ was half asleep, his mind 
wrapped in the comfortable blanket of his book. 

Well, I suppose you’d say that pudding 
was your consciousness.” 

The professor woke up. ” That pudding 
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exists in and for my consciousness and yours 
and Miss Fletcher s.” 

“ '" Then/' said Mrs. Broadbent, there are 
three puddings." 

" *" Precisely. Your pudding, my pudding, 
and Miss Fletcher’s pudding." 

" ' " Yet you eat it." 

" ‘" The eating is in and for my consciousness 
too." 

" ' " My eating isn't." 

" ' " No. It is not. Only the champing of 
your teeth and the sounds of swallowing in 
your throat." 

" ' Miss Fletcher smiled transcendentajjy. 

" I don't make sounds of swallowing in my 
throat. And if there are three puddings how 
can you tell they're the same pudding ?" 

" ‘" Because our consciousness functions in the 
same way. Otherwise there are as many pud¬ 
dings as there are people in the room to look 
at them." 

"'" How does your slice come out of my 
pudding ? " 
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"' “ It doesn't. It comes out of all the pud¬ 
dings." 

" ' " Then," said Mrs. Broadbent surprisingly, 
" you'll eat them all."' " 

" If you can keep it up like that," said 
Hilda. 

“ But I can't. It's deadly serious in places. 
Truth's a downright serious matter." 

" Go on." 

" Well, everything's ready and they've settled 
that Mrs. Broadbent is to be taken to the 
Riviera on the proceeds of the United States 
tour, to make up for the professor's philandering 
with Miss Fletcher. The professor's book is to 
come out in the autumn, and Miss Fletcher's 
name is conspicuous among the acknowledg¬ 
ments of help received. Generous praise of 
Miss Fletcher, who thus gets her own little niche 
in the great man's temple. Everything's ready, 
when the professor unfortunately reads a book 
by a young brother philosopher (his friend) and 
is converted to realism. He goes over with a 
rush." 
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" But would he go with a rush ? Wouldn't 
the change be rather gradual ? " 

*'tn a way it is. He's begun to wobble 
before he reads his friend's book after reading 
his own. Before that he's had a dim unpleasant 
feeling of insecurity, barely conscious, and he 
fights it. That's why he is so vehement in his 
book. The friend's book simply gives him the 
final push. 

"And now there's a problem for the professor. 
Can he go on with it ? Can he publish his book 
and give his lectures ? Can he get up before an 
audience and make statements that he no longer 
believes to be true ? Can he publish statements 
he no longer believes to be true ? 

" He decides that he can't. The book must be 
suppressed and the lectures must be cancelled. 
He explains his difficulty to the secretary. She 
doesn't see it. First of all, she's so soaked 
in the professor's thought that she can't see 
how realism can be true. She can't see how he, 
of all people, can think it true. And supposing 
that he does think it, she advises him to publMi 
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his boolc and give his lectures first and change 
his mind g^terwards. Then nothing will be 
lost. She means that she won't lose her%iche 
in the temple of fame and the fun and dis¬ 
tinction of going over with the professor to the 
States. What she cannot stand is the sup- 
pre^on of the Introduction, which means the 
suppression of her name. And when he insists 
she turns on the poor old thing and abuses him. 

** The professor is shocked at her attitude and 
at the immorality of her suggestion that he 
should lecture and publish first’ and change his 
mind afterwards. She is suggesting that he, 
whose first object, the object of his adoration, is 
the truth, should lie, lie for a sum of money. 

And he goes to his wife and tells her all about 
his terrible situation, and the decision he has 
made and how he had to make it. She doesn't 
understand his philosophy, but she does under¬ 
stand that. And she says, ' But of course, of 
course you must give it aU up, dear. Truth’s 
truth." 

" And I leave him atting with her, holding her 
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hand, perfectly happy, with the wreck of his 
dreams around him. 

** What do you think of it ? 

I think it will be splendid if it cc^nes off." 

" If-" 

“ Oh, but it will. Only, you know, you'll be 
deliberately limiting your public. Everybody 
isn't going to like that book." 

" I don't care. I can't help that. It'll be 
written for those who do like it; and for myself 
first and for you. You're going to like it. 
Say you're going to like it." 

" I'm going to love it. And what's more I'm 
going to do your t5rping. I've learnt how. 
You didn't know I'd learnt, did you ? I did 
that in London before we married." 

" I say, how ripping of you." 

" I'm going to be so useful that you can't do 
without me, so that whatever I do you won't 
get a divorce." 

"I can't do without you any way. But 
would you mind sitting still, by yourself, a 
bit ? I believe I could write that first chapter. 
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YouVe made me see it. Heavens, what should 
I do if you didn’t believe in me ? ” 

You’d believe in yourself.” 

” Would I ? I wonder. Yes, I suppose I 
would in a way. But it would be a different 
way.” 

” Go and work. I’ll sit as stiU as a mouse. 
Or I’ll go away if you’d rather.” 

” Don’t go away. It helps me to have you.” 

She got a book and read, sitting a little away 
from him, stHl as a mouse. It was wonderful 
that she should help him, so that he didn’t shut 
her out, as he so easily might have done, under 
the hard tyranny of his work. She was the 
first, the first; there was nobody else so near 
to him. It was wonderful. 

And yet there was something in him that 
kept her away. When he wasn’t working, 
when he sat silent and hidden from her, she 
wondered, What is he thinking of that keeps 
him silent and hidden ? What is it, what is it 
that he hides ? There was something dark in 
him that she couldn’t see, something deep that 
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she couldn’t fathom, something that in their 

Vt 

kisses escaped her, in their embraces fled from 
her arms, and in the cloang of their passion 
shut her out from him. And she wanted to see, 
she wanted to sound ail his depths, to draw his 
soul down to her in an embrace. She was 
consumed with her longing to know the hidden 
secret soul of the man she worshipped. 

And he remained inscrutable. 
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'VII 

Christopher’s novel, ** The Idealist,” was 

finished in the spring and came out in May 

of nineteen fourteen. Its success was greater 

than they had anticipated. The reviewers 

* 

acclaimed it as Mr. Vivart’s finest work, far 
and away better than ” The Transgressor.” 
Its sales increased steadily up to the end of July, 
when they suddenly stopped dead. The public 
had something else to think about. 

On the first of August Maurice came down 
to Eastcote for the week-end, bringing the first 
rumour of England's part in the War. 

” But England won’t be dragged into it,” 
said Hilda. 

” Won't she ? She can't keep out of it. 
Not with any decency. All the leaves are 
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stopped and fellows are going back to their 
regiments and batteries all over the place. It’s 
going to be the most terrific bust-up of every¬ 
thing/’ 

** I can’t believe it.” 

” You’ll jolly well have to. You know what 
it will mean, Cecily ? ” 

Cecily’s face was suddenly white. 

” I shall have to join up and go out.” 

" I know,” she said. And they were silent. 
Christopher and Hilda looked at each other. 
They were silent too. 

Then came the ultimatum, and England was 
swept into the War. The day after, Maurice 
and the son of the gardener at Far End volun- 

N 

teered, and within the week they had joined up. 
Then Christopher came to Hilda. 

” Hilda,” he said, ” you know I shall have to 
go out too.” 

'* No,” she said. ” No, I won’t let you go.” 
Her voice was strange, hard and strained and 
thin, the voice of another woman. 

“ It’s no nse saying that. I’ve got to go." 
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“ You haveii*t. There are heaps of others. 
Why should you go ? ” 

If for no other reason, because of the others. 
How can I see Maurice go, and Scarrott go, and 
stay behind ? 

" Let them take people that canT do the 
things you can do.*' 

" My dear, the things Tve done are going to 
matter precious little in the next five years. 
My going out is the only thing that matters. 
It's the only way I can count. Would you like 
me to be less of a man than Scarrott ? " 

“ You wouldn't be less of a man to 
me." 

" To everybody else I should be." 

" I don't care for everybody else." 

" I do, though." 

" Then it's moral cowardice ; you're afraid 
not to go because of what people will think of 
you." 

" You may call it moral cowardice if you like; 
I should say it was just common decency." 

" I didn't mean it. I didn't mean it, darling. 
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I don't know what Fm sa 5 dng. Oh, don't you 
care for me a little bit ? How can you bear to 
hurt and frighten me, if you care ? " 

** I care so much that I don't want you to 
despise me, which is what you would do if 1 
stayed behind." 

" I wouldn't. I wouldn’t." 

" You think you wouldn't, but you would, 
darling, in your heart." 

“ My heart wouldn't do anything but be glad 
you were safe." 

" Safe ? " 

" Yes, safe." 

“ Hilda, when Maurice told Cecily he'd have 
to go, aU she said was, ' I know.' Don't you 
remember ? She turned as white as that wall, 
but she never said another word." 

" It's nothing to me what Cecily feels about it. 
All I know is that I'd die. I'd go out myself and 
be killed, rather than let you go. I won't let 
you go." 

You can't stop me, sweetheart. Why are 
you frightaued when Cecily isn't frightened ? " 
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“ Because I'm not Cecily. And I know you’ll 
be kiUed.” 

“ Why should I be killed more than anybody 
else ? ” 

'' Because everybody’s being killed. Lode 
at the lists.” 

” All the more reason why I should go.” 

” Oh, what can I do ? What can I say to 
stop you ? ” 

” Nothing. You’re not the only woman, 
darling. Think of Cecily. Do you suppose it’s 
easier for her to let Maurice go ? ” 

” Poor little Cecily. But she doesn’t think 
of things. She really doesn’t, and I do. While 
Cecily’s sitting peacefully waiting for Morry 
to come back, I should be imagining a thousand 
horrible deaths.” 

” You imagine things that,never happen.” 

” But it will happen. It will happen. Just 
because I love you it’ll happen. We were too 
happy.” 

” Dearest, if you love me, don’t make it 
harder for me. It isn't easy for me.” 
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“ If I fould, I'd make it so hard that you 
couldn*t go." 

‘'You mean you'd drag me down and leave 
me without a shred of honour ? If you could, 
you'd make me hate you." 

" Even if you hated me you'd be safe. You'd 
be here living in the world and I should be glad. 
Even if you hated me." 

" You wouldn’t. You don't know yourself* 
You'd hate me if I gave in to you. When you 
came to understand that the whole honour of 
the country is in this war. And you will under¬ 
stand it. You'll be one of the first. If you 
aren’t, you’re not what I think you." 

" I told you I wouldn’t be. Now you know." 

" No. You'll see it all right after I'm gone, 
and you'll write and tell me so. Or perhaps 
you'll see it before I go." 

" Then you're going ? " 

" Of course I’m going. What do you think ? 
You didn’t really suppose you could stop me ? " 

" I don't know what I supposed. I thought 
you loved me." 
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You know I love you. That’s partly why 
I’m going. So that you may always think-’ ’ 

” Think what ? ” 

” Why, that I just went. Don’t imagine I 
want to go. It’s going to be damnable, every 
minute of it. There won’t be any glory, there’ll 
be filth, every sort of filth, there’ll be fleas and 
there’ll be Uce, and I shall be frightened, 
trembling with funk half the time.” 

” You won’t be.” 

” Ah, there you are. You can’t bear to think 
of your husband trembling with funk. Then 
how can you bear to think of him stopping at 
home ? ” 

” That’s different.” 

” It isn’t different. Look here, if I didn’t 
believe this was a righteous war I wouldn’t go 
into it.” 

” It isn’t a righteous war; it’s a wicked 
filthy, cruel, detestable war, like aU the wars 
that ever were. If people would simply be 
sensible and refuse to fight—^no government 
could make a whole country fight against its 
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will—every single man would simply get up 
and say he was damned if he was going to fight, 
then they couldn*t have their beastly old war" 
any more. I don’t believe there’s any more 
honour in fighting than in not fighting.” 

Well, my dear girl, don’t believe it. It 
happens to be my honour, that’s all. And I 
wish you were on my honour’s side.” 

** I can’t help it.” 

" No, poor child, you can’t help it.” 

” You see, I love you so. I can’t love your 
honour more than you.” 

” If you only could-” 

” I can’t, and there’s an end of it.” 

" Really an end of it ? Thank God for that.’' 

Then Hilda burst into tears. She ran out and 
upstairs to her room where she lay on her bed, 
crying, till Cecily came to her. 

Christopher had met Cecily in the hall. 

“ I say, Cecily,” he said, ” I wish you'd go up 
to Hilda. She’s got the War on her nerves 
and she's frightened. She's upstairs, crying her 
heart out.” 
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And Cecily went to her and took her in her 
arms, 

** Don't cry, darling. It's no good crying/* 

“ I m-m-must cry. I can*t stop it/* 

Well, cry if you like, then. I could cry, 
only I don't, because if would hurt Morry.” 

" How could it possibly hurt Morry ? " 

“ It'll hurt him if Fm weak. It’ll take a 
little of his strength away and make it harder 
for him." 

" You think I've made it hard for Kit ? *' 

" I*m afraid you have. Don’t you see that 
they want aU their strength now, and if we fail 
them-" 

" Yes. I’ve failed him. I was a brute to 
him, Cecily. I tried to stop him going out 
I said it was all moral cowardice his going^ 
because he was afraid what people would think 
about him if he didn't go. And when he talked 
about his honour I as good as told him I didn't 
care about his honour. And now he hates me. 
He said he'd hate me if I stopped him 
going/' 
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"He only said that because he knew you 
couldn’t stop him." 

" But he does hate me. He must. I was a 
devil to him." 

" He doesn’t. He doesn’t. He understands. 
He knows it was only your love for him." 

" He seemed to think it was a queer way of 
showing it." 

" Well, so it is. But it was one way." 

" How could I love him and let him go away 
and get killed and never say a word ? " 

" Because—oh, you’ve got to see it his way, 
darling. It is his honour. You know it is. 
You’d hate it if he didn’t go." 

" No. That’s it. I suppose I haven’t any 
honour, but I shouldn’t hate it. I’d be glad, 
so glad." 

"Glad to see him dishonoured? Glad to 
see him unhappy, fretting his heart to go? 
My dear, you couldn’t bear it a minute. You’d 
be the first to tell him to go." 

I wonder-" 

"I know. It’s only because he’s going so 
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soon that you’re up against it. I know what it 
is, Hilda; I went through it all in one second 
when Morry told me. I would have tried to 
stop him then, but I daren’t. I daren’t come 
between him and his honour. That’s the 
unforgivable sin." 

" I’ve sinned it. And he won’t forgive me.’' 

" Kit will. Morry wouldn’t. I should have 
taken a worse risk than you. Morry wouldn’t 
understand. Kit understands. He’d forgive 
anything to anybody who loved him." 

" Do you think he’d come to me if you asked 
him? " 

" Of course he would.” 

And Cecily went downstairs and sent Christo¬ 
pher to Hilda. 

He came and put his arms round her and kissed 
the tears out of her eyes. 

" Poor child, poor little Hilda. It is rough 
on you." 

“ Oh, Kit, if only I hadn’t said those awful 
things to you." 

'' What awful things ? " 
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That about moral cowardice/' 

Oh, that. Well, I daresay there was a bit 
of truth in it. Only if there wasn't a soul in 
the world whose opinion I cared a damn about, 
I'd stm go." 

“ I know you would. Then there was what 
I said about your honour." ■ 

" What did you say about my honour ? " 

" I said I didn’t care about it." 

" Who cares if you did ? Darling, it doesn’t 
matter. Nothing matters. I knew you 
wouldn't hit out like that if you didn't care so 
damnably.” 

" That's it. It’s because I care so frightfully 
and I was frightened. And now I won't say a 
word to stop you. You shall just go. And 
I'll try and bear it. I’ll try not to be frightened 
any more." 

" Poor little Hilda. Dear little Hilda, She 
was frightened, was she ? ” 

" Yes. It was just funk. Pure funk. You 
aren't responsible, are you, when you're in a 
funk ? " 
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" No,” said Christopher, “ of course youVe 
not.” 

Then Hilda sat up and dried her eyes. 

” What a good thing it was,” she said, ” that 
your book came out before this happened.” 

'' Oh, my book ; that's another of the things 
that don't matter any more.” 

” That's the saddest thing you've said 
yet.” 

” Not sad, Hilda. Not sad at all.” 

And Christopher joined up and went into 
camp where Maurice was on Salisbury Plain. 
And for a long time there was nothing but his 
letters. Letters that told of the life of the camp, 
its felicities and infelicities, of drilling and 
bombing and musketry. Delightful, conceited 
tales of Edt's proficiency. He was so proud of 
himself when he was first in anything. 

“ I do believe,” Hilda said, ” he's more proud 
of his bombing than he is of all his books.” 
Nothing more amusing than Kit's surprise 
that he should be so good. 

** I was most horribly afraid,” he wrote, 
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** that I should be a rotter. But no. The 
things I thought would be so difficult are as easy 
as walking when you try, and Fve lost all my 
respect -for the people who can do them. The 
worst of it is that there's no time in the day to 
read, and you're too tired in the evenings to 
do anything but sit about and smoke, even if 
you could read in the row that goes on. Yon 
get pretty sick of the ragging, but it’s aU very 
simple-minded and not a bit unkind. Some of 
these chaps are like children. It doesn't do 
not to pretend to be amused at their little jokes. 
I pretend to be amused half the time. It pays, 
for then they leave you alone a bit. 

" Not a bad life if you could give up the hunger 
and thirst for literature, and for beauty, in aH 
this ugliness. That's the worst of literature 
and beauty; they spoil you for leading a life 
as simple as this is. Tell me all you've been 
doing, and what you've been reading and what 
you think of it. And send me a book or two. 
Any books you like yourself. 

** And don't work too hard at the swabs and 
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things. Go out into the open air and keep fit. 
And tell Cecily to." 

Cecily was sta5dng at Far End. And she and 
Hilda worked all morning and afternoon at the 
Manor, making swabs and bandages and bed- 
jackets, until the Calverleys turned the Manor 
into a Home for Convalescent Soldiers, and the 
Eastcote War Hospital Supply Depot was 
moved to Far End. Hilda and Cecily were glad 
of the dull mechanical work that kept them from 
thinking. 

And every now and then, at long intervals, 
Christopher and Maurice came on leave. And 
they would talk, talk of the books they read, 
of the books that Christopher would write some 
day, of the state of the country, of fuimy things 
that happened at the camp, of the villagers and of 
the War, the war which looked now as if it would 
end in defeat for the Allies, and now as if it 
would never end at all. Always, under whatever 
they said or did or were thinking, ran the 
thought of the War, dark with blood and terror. 

And first Maurice went out to it and then 
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Christopher. And Hilda and Cecily and the 
Calverleys lived in fear. Fear that they dare 
not speak of to each other, fear that haunted 
their .nights and darkened the day. Only, 
whereas Cecily fought her fear and refused to 
let her mind dwell openly on the War, Hilda 
brooded. She imagined every form of horrible 
death for Kit and Morry. In her mind they were 
wounded mortally, mutilated, blinded by fire, 
they died in torments every hour. 

And nineteen fourteen passed and nineteen 
fifteen. From second lieutenants Christopher 
and Maurice became first lieutenants, and from 
first lieutenants, captains. They were different. 
Maurice went through the War laughing, and 
with a supreme intolerance for the man who 
groused. He laughed when the bullets riddled 
his tunic, when rations ran short, and when 
he fell over the corpse in the dark in No Man's 
Land. He laughed when he went over the top, 
‘'Anyone would think, Calverley," said the 
man who groused, " that you enjoyed the 
War.*' 
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“ I don*t enjoy it,” said Morry. ” I hate the 
stink and filth of it as much as you do. I don't 
like jabbing bayonets in Germans' stomachs. 
And I can’t think why your face makes me laugh. 
A month-old corpse would be a more cheerful 
sight.” Only when he got a letter from Cecily 
he would become suddenly sad and remain 
thoughtful for some time after. Thinking about 
Cecily, and wanting her, spoiled the War for 
Morry. 

Christopher went through it doggedly and 
silently, with endless revulsions and disgusts, 
and smiling a hard ironic smile. He didn’t 
grouse, and if he didn’t laugh he smiled. And 
he made light of the War in his letters home 
so that Hilda should never really know. He 
understood her attitude now that he knew what 
she would have saved him from. Poor little 
Hilda. She must have seen it all. No wonder 
she went mad. He thought of her protest as a 
madness that had passed and of her resignation 
as something terrible and fine. Poor little Hilda, 
so wild in the beginning and so brave, so 
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magnificently brave in the end. No tears, no 
weakness when he put her arms away from him, 
to go. Only a white face with a shaking smile 
on it. Whenever he thought of Hilda he saw 
her with that tragic smile. 

And her joy over his medals. Christopher 
had won the D.S.O. and the Military Cross. 
Poor reckless, laughing Mony had won nothing. 

Anybody,*' said Kit, ** can win anything. 
Mony ought to have got something. He’s a 
better man than I am.” 

By a lucky chance they got their first leave 
together, in the summer of nineteen fifteen, 
leave so short that they were hardly welcomed 
before they were gone. 

They wouldn't talk much about their life in 
the trenches, for what was the use of making 
everybody miserable ? Of course, they said, 
it isn't a picnic, but you can struggle through. 
You get used to it (only they never did), there 
was even a sort of queer ecstasy, they said, in 
going over the top (only it didn't last). ” We'll 
tell thorn about the ecstasy,'' Mony said. 
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" They'll like that; but we won't tell them 
about the lice." 

" And did you funk ? " Hilda said. 

" Did I feel funky ? " 

" Yes. Did you feel it ? " 

" Oh Lord, yes, half the time. All the time 
if I'd thought of it. But you don't think." 

And Cecily and Hilda said how that was real 
courage, to stick it when you were in a funk, 
and Kit said, " I don't know about the courage. 
You've so jolly well got to stick it that there 
isn't any merit in it at all. Tell us what the 
cat's been doing." 

The cat was brought in and worshipped. 

And in a few days Kit and Morry were gone. 
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And nineteen fifteen and nineteen sixteen passed^ 
And in the spring of nineteen seventeen Christo¬ 
pher came home wounded. A piece of shell had 
ripped up his left forearm, shattering the bone. 

Hilda and Cecily went up to London so that 
they might see him in his hospital. 

Christopher was lying in his cot with his arm 
bandaged and slung. The wound, he said, 
was healing; only splinters of bone kept on 
coming out of it still. Hilda wanted to know 
how it happened. 

We were storming a German trench when 
I got it.*' 

'' Was the trench taken ? ” said Cedly. 

** Fm afraid not. WeTe having the hell 
of a time out there. The beastliest of the whole 
War.** 
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'' Darling, does it hurt frightfully ? said 
Hilda. 

Not much. The worst time was in the base 
hospital when they were fishing for splinters of 
bone. There weren't any anaesthetics.” 

” Oh, you poor darling.” 

” Well, it's joUy lucky I didn't have my arm 
off. One touch of blood-poisoning and it would 
have been off in a jiffy. In fact, it's a jolly 
good thing I got woxmded, otherwise I couldn't 
have come home. There hasn't been any leave 
for ages. I wish poor old Maurice could get a 
blighty wound.” 

” You don't know where he is ? ” said Cecily. 

” Oh Lord, no. In France somewhere. 
Wherever he is he'll keep his end up.” 

” When your arm's well will they send you 
out again ? ” 

” Perhaps.” 

” Let's hope it won't be well for a long time.” 

” They might give me a cushy job, so that I 
wouldn't have to go out again.” 

" Oh, if they only would-” 
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You'd better not count on it.” 

The next day that Hilda and Cecily came 
Christopher was sitting up in his chair, and in 
three weeks' time he was well enough to go down 
to Far End. 

He came home on a perfect, warm day in 
spring, and as he sank back in a chair by the 
pear tree on the lawn under the terraces, he 
said, “ This is heaven.” 

And then : ” To think of Far End when you're 
out there is hell. Burning hell. I kept on 
seeing you and Cecily in the garden, walking 
about and picking flowers, till I couldn’t bear 

it. The thought of all the flowers- Once 

when I was going over a battle-fidd I saw a 
flower, a little blue flower—^the one I sent you— 
growing beside a piece of shell. It nearly broke 
my heart.” 

‘"I've got that flower now. It broke my 
heart when it came.” 

“And now in this garden it's the peace of 
God, Hilda. The peace of God.” 
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IX' 

One morning Cecily came down, smiling. She 
was happy. 

“ Darlings,"' she said, " I've had a heavenly 
dream. Morry came to me and he was laughing. 
He said he was safe and I wasn't to be frightened, 
because he always would be safe." 

" What a nice dream," said Hilda. " I wish 
I dreamed that sort of thing about Kit." 

Two days later news came that Captain 
Maurice Calverley was reported missing. 

They sat silent while realisation, overwhelm¬ 
ing, dismaying, went over them. 

Then Cecily whispered. “ Oh, Kit, what do 
you suppose it means ? " 

Christopher answered slowly. " I think it 
may mean that he's taken prisoner." 

F 
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" Then he would be safe, wouldn't he ? 
Safe till the end of the war ? ” 

‘'Well, it would be pretty beastly for him, 
but he'd be safe enough." 

" Not if they put him in one of those awful 
camps," said Hilda. 

" Morry would survive any camp," said 
Christopher. 

" Not the ones where they have typhoid 
fever." 

" Oh, they do things better than that, now. 
You bet wherever Morry is he's laughing. Most 
likely he's taken prisoner. It generally means 
that when they're missing. The killed are 
reported straight away. We may hear in a 
few days." 

But the days passed on and they didn't hear. 
Morry was just—^missing. They didn't know 
what had happened to him, they might never 
know. They evaded this issue. They dung 
to the hope that he had been taken prisoner. 
Then he lived ; he lived; he would come back 
to them at the end of the war. And the war 
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wouldn't last for ever ; it couldn't last, people 
were saying, very much longer now. In a short 
time Morry might come back to them. 

Meanwhile they knew nothing. Christopher 
went up to London. " I may get something 
out of headquarters," he’ said. 

He went and came back the same day. He 
arrived at the station worn and tired, and they 
forbore to question him till he had got tc 
Far End. They went up into the study. 

" Well," said Cecily, " did you hear any¬ 
thing ? " 

" Not much. They know what action he was 
in. We retreated and lots of fellows were made 
prisoner. They think he must have been 
among them." 

" I think he was," said Cecily, and went out 
of the room. 

" Kit," said Hilda, " I think he wasn't. 
I think he was kiUed. Morry wasn't the sort 
of man to let himself be taken prisoner." 

"That's rot. All sorts of men are taken 
prisoner. There was a retreat and Morry 
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would be at the end of it, the last to turn tail, 
so the Germans got him/' 

I don't beHeve it. I know he was killed 
Morry said something would happen some day 
—don't you remember ? And it's happened to 
him." 

" Well, don't let Cecily know you think that." 
" I won't. Cecily thinks he's taken prisoner 
because of her dream. I don't belieVe in dreams. 
But I do believe in premonitions, and Morry 
knew." 

" Well, if he is a prisoner we shall hear from 
him some day." 

But that was not what they heard. 
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But though Cecily kept on saying he was safe, 
she went about with a white face and eyes that 
were afraid. She was always tired now, and 
she panted when she went upstairs or sprang up 
suddenly from her chair. She walked with 
slow, tired feet, dragging herself into the dining¬ 
room and forcing herself to her work of making 
endless swabs and bandages. 

Hilda was frightened. 

Oh, do give it up, Cecily,*' she said. '' You 
can hardly hold yourself together." 

" I'm all right. It's quite easy. I could 
do it in my sleep. It's only my arms that are 
tired." 

" YouVe not fit to do anything. You ought 
to go and lie down." 
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" I should be miserable if I did. The worst 
time's when Fm lying in bed, thinking. Hilda, 
if I only knew where Morry was." 

" I know. I know. Really, I'd almost 
rather hear that he was killed outright than have 
this awful uncertainty," 

" I wouldn't. I don't believe he's killed. 
Nothing will make me believe it. He's safe, 
somewhere. He said he was safe. I don't 
believe dreams come to you for nothing. You 
don't think he's killed, do you ? " 

Hilda lied. " No. I think he's taken 
prisoner." 

" We shall hear from him then. It's months 
and months before they can get a letter through, 
but we shall hear. And when we hear we'll be 
able to send him food and things. People do." 

" Yes, darling, we'll send him things." 

" Nice things." 

"He'll only give them away to the other 
prisoners." 

" I'll tell him not to. It's a good thing it’s 
warm weather. He won't be cold." 
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"No, he won't be cold," said Hilda, stifling 
a sob. 

* 

" I shall send him some pyjamas. It's awful 
to think that perhaps he hasn't got any." 

It comforted Cecily to think of the things she 
was going to send to Morry. 

And the day wore on, one of those days that 
grief makes interminable. They were sitting 
in the drawing-room in the early evening. Rain 
was falling, it had driven them indoors. Their 
talk drifted uncertainly and ceased. The room 
and the garden outside it were still but for the 
sound of the rain on the flagged path and the 
panes. They had come to the end of speech. 
Yet each thought: " What shall I say now ? " 

Suddenly Cecily sprang up, her face shining 
between the bright bosses of her hair. 

" Oh, I heard Morry calling me. He's out 
there. I must go to him." 

She ran out of the room. 

Christopher and Hilda looked at each other. 
They stood listening for the second of time that 
CeCily took to cross the floor outside. Then they 
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heard the noise of a sudden fall. Christopher 
rushed into the hall, and Hilda followed him. 
The front door stood wide open. 

They found a white heap flung across the 
threshold where Cecily had fallen dead. She 
lay on her side, with her arms stretched out 
in front of her, as if she had held them so for 
an embrace before she fell. The rain beat on 
her head, and one golden boss was crushed 
flat against the wet stone. 

The next morning they heard that Captain 
Maurice Calverley, by an error reported missing, 
was now reported killed. Killed in the action 
where so many had been taken prisoner. Ejlled 
on the night when Cecily had dreamed her dream. 
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Cecily's death was not over and done with. 
For Hilda and Christopher it happened over and 
over again in an endless reiteration. Their 
sorrow was always with them. The shock went 
on renewing itself in memory. They heard 
again the noise of her fall, they rushed out of 
the room, they saw her lying across the threshold 
of the house, with her head on the wet stone. 

She was dead and yet not dead. The house 
was full of the illusion of her presence. She 
sat with them in the quiet places, they heard 
her voice speaking, they heard her footstep on 
the stairs, she rose and went before them from 
room to room. The garden brought her back 
to them as she used to walk up and down its 
paths, gathering her dowers. The steep ddd 
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echoed her laughter as she played with Maurice 
there. And always as they went in and out 
of the house Cecily's dead body lay across the 
threshold. They had to pass it. 

They were sitting together in the study, 
tired with thek grief, in a long silence that 
Hilda broke. 

Kit, do you think that Morry really came, 
that he really called Cecily ?" 

“ I don’t know. I don*t know.” His voice 
was that of a man for whom thought is a burden 
too heavy to be borne. 

” I think he did. She was so sure. Do you 
remember what she said ? ‘ Oh, I heard Morry 
calling me. He’s out there. I must go to 
him.’ He was there. He was there. Kit— 
we ought to be glad that she’s with him. They’re 
happy. We oughtn’t to want her back.” 

” I know. But I want them both back. I 
know nothing about their happiness. Wherever 
they are, if they are an3rwhere, it’s different. 
It’s inconceivable. I want them here, with 
their bodies, and thek clothes, as they were. 
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It's no good teUing me they're happy in some 
unknown place where I can't get at them." 

"No. It's no good to us. But to them, 
Kit, it's beautiful. I'm sure it's beautiful. 
Cecily was happy when she rushed out to him. 
Don't you remember how her eyes shone ?— 
Kit, Morry knew. It was Cecily's death he 
meant that time, not his own. . . . The worst 
of it is I can't bear the house now. .All the 
happiness is gone out of it. It isn't a kind 
house any more. Only the beauty's left, and 
the beauty makes me miserable. It brings 
Cecily back and back, and I can’t stand the 
pain of it. And always when we go in and out 
I see her lying there. How are we to stand it ? 
How are we to go on living here ? " 

" We needn't go on. Not if you can't stand 
it." 

" Do you mean you'd leave it ? " 

" Why not ? I hate it too.” 

" It's queer, when we loved it so. I can hardly 
remember how we loved it. It seems so long, 
so long ago. But it was a happy house." 
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“ It isn't now.” 

” No. It never will be again. Never again. 
Oh, why did it ever happen, when we were so 
happy ? It's this damned War.” 

” The War had to happen. There's no good 
going back on it, Hilda. It's no worse for us 
than it is for thousands of people.” 

” That doesn't make it any better. It's no 
consolation to know that thousands of people 
are as unhappy as we are.” 

” No, perhaps it isn't. Don't let’s talk 
about the War.” 

” I won't. Supposing we left, where should 
we go to ? ” 

” Well—^you'd hate London-” 

” No, I shouldn't. Not if you liked 
it.” 

” I don't like or dislike it. If I get that job 
I want it'll mean going to London in any case. 
Chily if we give up Far End I should let it on a 
long lease, that's all.” 

"Yes. We'll let it and go to London, 
vdiether you get your job w not.” 
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“ If I don't get it, they may send me out again 
when my arm's all right.” 

” Oh, don't. Don't let's think of that.” 

” No, let's think that I'll get a job.” 

** I wonder when-” 

"When?” 

" When you'll be able to do your own work 
again.” 

" Oh, my work. Time enough to talk about 
that when the War’s over. I can’t write while 
it's on.” 

" Do you ever have ideas for the novels you 
can't write ? ” 

" No. Never. I don't think about it. That's 
all gone.” 

” It'll come back again. It'll come back.” 

" Perhaps.” 

"And perhaps, in London, some day, we 
shall be happy again.” 

" You're sure you won't hate it ? ” 

"No, I hate nothing but staying on here. 
And I hate m3rseif for hating it. It's like killing 
something that you love.” 
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" You do love Fax End, still ? ” 

“ Yes, I love it. And I hate it, too. It 
tears me to pieces. It’ll haunt me when we’re 
gone. But I can’t live in it.” 

He sighed and stretched himself. 

" No more can I,” 
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xii 

The Vivarts left Far End in the summer of 
nineteen seventeen. Christopher had got the 
job he wanted in the Intelligence Department 
of the War Office, so that with ^ their hatred 
of London they were obliged to live there. 
They said they didn't mind. Now that Cecily 
and Maurice were dead all places except Far 
End were alike to them. 

In an evening of July Hilda and Christopher 
passed for the last time over the dreadful 
threshold of their house. They were going to 
the Manor to sleep on their last night in East- 
cote. They locked the front door; the iron 
gate fell to with a clang ; in the road they turned 
and looked back. Behind its low wall the house 
stood under its tall elm, empty, in sadness and 
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in beauty. Its naked b}iaGk windows stared at 
them in reproach. It was as if it said : " How 
can you bear to leave me ? No other house will 
ever be to you what I have been.” It warned 
them : You are going away and you will long 
to come back again and you will not be able 
to come. I shall haunt you all your days and 
nights. You will always see me standing 
here in sadness and in beauty. My beauty is 
my own beauty, but my sadness is your sadness 
which you have given me. I shall never be 
the same again. You will never think of me 
without sadness.” 

” Kit, it's cruel of us to leave it. I feel as if 
it was a living thing that we could hurt. No 
one win ever love it as we loved it.” 

” Nor hate it as we hate it.” 

" No.” 

They left the keys at the gardener's cottage, 
their last surrender of the adored, detested 
house. Then they went on slowly towards 
the manor. 

They had taken a house in Hampstead, a 
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white, southward looMNg house in Downshire 
Hill, charming, without memory. For the 
lawns and terraces of Far End they had nothing 
but a narrow green plot in front and a small 
green garden at the back. The garden had a 
pear tree that reminded them of Far End. 

The rooms of the house were long and narrow. 

Here one evening they were sitting in Christo¬ 
pher's study that looked out on the dark green 
garden. They were talking of the future, the 
strange, unknown future when their child would 
be with them. 

“ The awful thing, Kit, is that I don't really 
want him. I wish he wasn't coming." 

" You'll like him when he comes." 

" I'm afraid I shan't. Not as I ought to like 
him." 

"You don't know. You don't know what 
it'll be like." 

" I know it won't be like what it has been. 
And I don't want it to be different. We've 
been so happy. In spite of ever37thing we're 
happy with each other. I don't want anybody 

Q 
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else but you. And I think you don’t want 
anybody else but me. Do you ? ” 

No. I can’t say I do. Still it’s pretty 
rough luck on the poor little beggar if we both 
don’t want him,” 

” I only don’t want him because he’ll come 
between us. It’ll be somebody else to think 
about that isn’t you.” 

” He won’t come between us. Why, he won’t 
be up before I’ve gone to the office and he’ll 
be in bed by the time I get back.” 

” Yes, but Saturdays and Sundays he’ll be 
there. Spoiling everything, interrupting every¬ 
thing, coming between. And you’ll love him 
better than you do me.” 

“ I swear I won’t. I don’t particularly want 
him either. But, I say, we must be decent to 
him when he comes. We mustn’t let him know 
he isn’t wanted.” 

” Oh, I won’t let him know. We’ll give him 
a jolly life. He shall be as happy as you were 
when you were a kid. I couldn’t not be good to 
him. That's what bothers me—all the time and 
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thought that he’ll take up. And as he gets 
older he’ll come between us all the more. 
He’ll be hanging about all the time when we 
want to be by ourselves. He’ll get up earlier 
and go to bed later.” 

” You won’t mind. You’ll like him too much 
to mind what he does.” 

” I don’t want to like him. I want to like 
only you.” 

You will like him, though. You’ll be awfully 
happy with him.” 

* 

” What da you think he’ll be when he grows 
up ? What do you think you’ll put him 
into ? ” 

” I shan’t put him into anything. He shall 
be what he wants to be.” 

” What would you like for him ? ” 

” The law, perhaps, or the Army.” 

” Oh, not the Army. We’ve had enough of 
that. I won’t have him taken from me and 
killed. Remember, he’s my baby as much 
as he is yours." 

" Oh, you do like him/’ 
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“ Perhaps 1 do. But I’ll never, never like 
him better than you.” 

” Are you afraid ? ” 

“ No. I’m not. I just know I couldn't.” 

And then : ” You haven’t seen what I’ve been 
making for him.” 

She went out of the room and came back with 
a pile of small garments on her arm. 

” See, these are his little vests.” 

” Absurd,” said Christopher. ” Could any¬ 
thing be so small ? ” 

” And these are his socks. Only he’ll kick 
them off. He won’t wear them.” 

” Why make them, then ? ” 

” Oh, one does.” 

” Ridiculous,” said Christopher. She rubbed 
one of the socks, gently, against his 
cheek, 

” Do you know,” she said, ” I feel as if I 
liked him when I look at his things. So small, 
so absurdly small,” 

Of course you like him,” said Christopher. 

You'U like him better than me.” 
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“ Never. If he thinks that he’s making the 
mistake of his life.” 

” I don’t see," said Christopher, ” why we 
shouldn’t get on awfully well together, aU 
three," 

She was silent. 

" I say," he said, " you’re not afraid of the 
time when he comes ? ’’ 

" Oh, that. Not a bit." 

"lam." 

" You needn't be. I shall get through ail 
right." 

" Darling, it’ll be awful." 

" I know, but I don’t care. It’s only the 
price I pay." 

For him ? ’’ 

" For you." 

And they feU again into the long silence that 
had come before their talk, Hilda was think¬ 
ing : "He doesn’t want him, really, any more 
than I do. He only wants me." 

And she was glad. 

They were both glad in that moment of time. 
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But there were other moments when the memory 
of Cecily tore at their hearts with pain, when 
they thought again of her dead body flung 
across the threshold, and when they saw Far 
End standing far from them, in sadness and in 
beauty, under its tall elm. 
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Hilda's little girl was bom in April of nineteen 
eighteen. Hilda was very ill. Her athletic 
youth made for a difficult maternity. For 
forty-eight hours the child struggled to be 
bom, and Hilda was so exhausted that they 

M' 

thought she must die. 

Christopher stood by her bed where she lay 
with her head tilted back on her pillow; her 
face was chalk white and worn, with dry lips 
parted and strained. She did not stir at his 
approach. He stood a long time looking down 
at her, his heart beating thickly with pain. 
When the nurse brought the child to him he 
turned suddenly away and would not look at 
it. 

'' Oh, sir/' said the nurse, “ it's such a dear 
little girl/* 
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‘'Take it away,” said Christopher. 

He would hate it if it killed Hilda. He 
hated himself. He—^he—was the cause of her 
abominable suffering. If it hadn't been for 

him -If she died it would be he who had 

killed her. 

But Hilda did not die. Slowly, very slowly, 
she came back to life. She lay now with her 
baby tucked into the crook of her arm, her 
white face touching its dark hair. 

“ It’s funny,” she said, ” I never thought 
it would be a girl.” 

” What rum eyes it's got,” said Christopher. 
” Like little pig's eyes.” 

” Pig's eyes are pretty, so quick and 
bright.” 

” It’s just like a little sucking pig.” 

” I don’t caie if it is, but it isn't,” said Hilda. 
” It's mummy’s own ducky one.” 

“ I told you you'd like it when it came/' 

";I |love her. Oh, Kit, don't you love her 
tool?'' 

No/' said Kit, ” I don't. Not a bit" 
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" Oh, but you must, you will. She’s just as 
much yours as mine. You shall love her.” 

” If she’d killed you I should have hated her.” 

” Oh no, Kit, you couldn’t hate her. She’s 
so small and so very, very weak. I’m glad I 
didn’t die. It’s awful to‘ think that if I'd died 
you’d have hated the poor mite. Can’t you love 
her now I haven’t died ? ” 

” rU try.” 

” Kit, do you remember how I said I didn't 
want her ? ” 

” Yes.” 

” I was a beast. But I didn't know. I didn’t 
know. I didn’t think it would be like this.” 

She lay a long time, thinking, while he looked 
at her. Already it was as if something of Hilda 
had gone from him to their child. 

” We shan’t have to bother about what she'll 
be,” she said. ” She shall marry and have 
children, little babies as ducky as herself.” 

” You don’t know. She may grow up very 
ngly.” 

” She couldn’t. Kit. It’s not as if you were 
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Ugly. Or me. I think she’s prettier to-day than 
she was yesterday. If she keeps it up.” 

And the baby did keep it up. She grew 
prettier and prettier and more entrancing, 
till even Christopher owned that she was rather 
nice. Her career was marked by tremendous 
events : her first smile, her first baby chuckle ; 
her first laugh ; the day she swam like a frog 
over the rug ; the day she crawled ; the day 
she stood alone, the day of her first walking, 
her first talking. She grew up strong and 
healthy,. 

They had called her Jane. 
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XIV 

Christopher’s work in the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment was done. It was the autumn of nineteen 
nineteen. In that year Christopher was working 
on his novel' * Peter Harden. ’ ’ Once free from his 
of&ce work he wrote all morning and in the 
late afternoon from five to seven. After lunch 
he would go for a drive in the car with Hilda, 
or for a walk on the Heath, when they talked 
over what he was doing; in the evenings he 
read to her what he had written. 

One evening Grevill Burton, the critic of 
The Museion and The New Monthly, had dined 
with them. The three were sitting upstairs in 
the long, pleasant drawing-room; they were 
talking about Peter Harden.” 

” I’m trying,” Christopher said, ” to do some¬ 
thing difierent this time, something that so far 
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as I know hasn’t been done before. Not in the 
same way or to the same extent.” 

” That’s interesting,” said Burton. 

“I’m eliminating God Almighty, the all-wise, 
all-seeing author.” 

” Eliminating yourself. How do you manage 
that ? You tdl the story. You make things 
happen.” 

” Only as they happen in Peter Harden’s 
consciousness. I don’t stand outside, I work 
from the inside out.” 

“There’s nothing different in that. Other 
novelists have identified themselves with their 
characters. Every decent novelist does.” 

“ Not as I do. They remain outside, all-wise, 
all-seeing. God Almighty and his creation. 
In my b^k there’s nothing but Peter Harden. 
I am not wiser than Peter. I don’t see an 
inch farther than he sees. Everything that is 
vague and uncertain in Peter’s mind is 
vague and uncertain in the book. If Peter 
misunderstands the other characters they are 
misunderstood. I don’t step in and correct 
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him. I don't display a superior under¬ 
standing.” 

** Then none of the other characters,” said 
Burton, ” can be properly drawn.” 

” They are just as properly drawn as the 
characters we meet ourselves in our own lives. 
We have nothing to go on but our own con¬ 
sciousness of other people.” 

” I see. What the philosophers call the 
* egocentric predicament.' ” 

“ Why not ? All our worlds are egocentric. 
You can't get beyond your own consciousness. 
Only it's Peter’s ego and Peter’s consciousness.” 

" But, Kit,” said Hilda. ” If you can't get 
beyond your own consciousness how do you get 
at Peter's ? ” 

” By imagination. That's the only point 
where art goes one better than life.” 

” But Peter—he's only Peter as he appears to 
your imagination.'' 

" But he appears to my imagination as he is. 
He's real. Because he's a self, containing his 
own world, he*s real.” 
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But/' said Burton, “ the people in Peter's 
world are only people as they appear to Peter; 
they aren't real. Whereas, if you'd set to work 
like any other novelist, like God Almighty, 
they'd be as real as Peter." 

" They're just as real as people in anybody's 
world. In fact they should be more real than 
God Almighty's people because they're appear¬ 
ing in their natural setting of a mind. Peter's 
consciousness is as good as anybody else's 
consciousness. Of course there’s no absolute 
certainty about them, but then there's no abso¬ 
lute certainty about the people that we know. 
Peter’s not absolutely certain. And it’s just 
this element of uncertainty that makes them 
real; they are as they would be in a real natural 
world, world of somebody's consciousness. 
Nobody interferes with Peter's reality. There's 
no author running about, arranging and analys¬ 
ing and explaining and representing. It's presen¬ 
tation, not representation, all the time. There's 
I nothing but the stream of Peter's consciousness. 
The book is a stream of consciousness, going on 
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and on; it's life itself going on and on. I don’t 
draw Peter feeling and thinking. Peter feels 
and thinks and his thoughts and feelings are 
the actual stuff of the bgok. No reflected stuff. 
I just turn out the contents of Peter’s mind.” 

” Without selection ? ’’ 

No, not without selection. I admit that’s 
where I come in. But it’s only to choose which 
of Peter’s thoughts and feelings are the most 
purely Peter. So you don’t get mixed up with 
a lot of irrelevant stuff.” 

” But your style. You can’t eliminate your 
style.” 

” No, I can’t eliminate my style. But there 
again my style is Peter. I’m tr 5 dng to make 
it crystal with no stain of me. It’s frightfully 
difficult, because it’s aU got to be so intensely 
concentrated. I’ve got to get the very lieat of 
consciousness into it.” 

” And what have you gained, you, more than 
God Almighty, when you've got it ? ” 

” Can’t you see ? I gain a unity which is a 
unity of form, and more than a unity of form, 
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a unity of substance, an intense reality where no 
film or shadow of anything extraneous comes 
I between. I present a world of one consciousness, 
undivided and undefiled, a world which is 
everybody’s world. You can't stand outside of 
your own consciousness, and the nearer you get 
down to one consciousness the nearer you'll be 
I to reality. That's all." 

If," said Burton, " you can do the trick.” 
” I believe I’ve done it. Haven’t I, Hilda ? " 
" Yes, you've done it. It's the most real 
thing I’ve read in my life. It is, really, Grevill. 
You’ve no idea what he’s done.” 

" Oh well, I can see what he's driving at." 

" And you see," said Hilda, " that it's different 
from anything else that's been done, ever ? " 

" Ym, I see it's different. I own I couldn't 
quite see at first how it could be. It seemed to 
me that everything had been done already and 
that there wasn't any room for a new form. 

I wonder-” 

” What ? ” 

" Whetha- you could use it in another way. 
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Whether you couldn't manage the one con¬ 
sciousness business for every character in a 
novel, so that each should have its first-hand 
reality. Is that possible ? ” 

It's possible, at a sacrifice of unity, but it 
would be jolly difficult: The consciousnesses 
would have to be adjusted, and they'd have to 
interpenetrate, to be as they are in themselves 
and as they appear to each other. Concentra¬ 
tion and unity to the extent I've got them 
would have to go. But it would be an interesting 
experiment." 

" Your experiment’s interesting enough. If 
it comes off—and I can't think of you as doing 
anything that doesn't—if it comes off you’ll found 
a new school. Other people will be doing it too.'' 

" I don't want him to found a scf^ool. I 

Vivtk^ 

don't want other people to be doing it too." 

"They will. The thing’s begun with Kit, 
but you can’t expect it to end with him. You 
must make up your mind to that.” 

" I want Kit to be the only one." 

" Well, he won't be. But you needn't 

H 
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worry. There won't be many. The method's 
too difficult, too limiting and too exacting. 
God Almighty's way's easier." 

"You do think there's something in it ? " 
said Christopher. " I'm not rushing up a blind 
alley ? " 

" No, you're making a new high way. There's 
lots in it. Enough, as I say, for a new school." 

" How long do you think it'll be before you’ve 
finished ? ” said Hilda. 


" Oh, ever so long. It'll take ages." 

" Don't be too long. I'm afraid of some¬ 
body getting in first." 

" You're always afraid of something. Always 
thinking something's going to happen.” 

" Well, it may. I shall be miserable till the 
thing's .safely out." 

" You needn't be. Kit’s got the field all to 
himself at present. Nobody'll get in first." 

** Promise me, promise me, Grevill, you won't 
tell anybody." 

" No, I won't tell anybody. I'll keep the great 
secret* I'm glad you’re doing it, Kit* It'll be 
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something 4or me to write about. Something 
worth while.'* 

** You haven't seen it yet." 

" I can trust you. Well—I must be going. 
Let me know how you get on." 

“I wiU." 

When Christopher came back from the gate 
Hilda's eyes were shining. 

“ Oh, Kit, he's quite excited about it. He 
thinks no end of it." 

" He didn't say the idea was all rot. But 
wait," Christopher said, " till he’s seen it." 

" It'll be all right. You’ll see it’ll be all right." 

In the awful moments when Christopher’s 
power failed him, when his idea slipped from 
his grasp or when no words could be found to 
embody it, Hilda comforted him. She ^ways 
knew that the bad moment would pass, that the 
idea would come back, brighter and more alive 
than ever, and that the stream of words would 
flow again. In these ddcys she lived for Chris¬ 
topher and Peter Harden. AU morning, after 
the first half hour with the baby, she sat typing 
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and re-typing what he had writtfti. Some¬ 
times a whole morning's work would be wasted 
because of some austere revision, but Hilda 
copied again and again without a murmur, 

‘'You are good to me," he once said. 

“ Oh, Kit, I love it. I like to see it coming 
nice and clear out of that awful jungle of the 
manuscript. And if I didn't do this, what 
should I do ? " 

“ Play with baby." 

" I can't play with baby all day long." 

"It’s odd how little difference she’s made. 
She hasn't come between us." 

" The little lamb." 

" I told you she wouldn’t." 

" No. I think we're more to each other than 
we evajs^were.” 

" I know I can't do without you. Everything 
would go if you weren't here." 

" I believe you want me more than Jenny 
does. You baby.” 

" I believe I do." 

But though Jenny did not come between 
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them, it yras not the baby but Christopher's 
work that drew them to each other. Mercifully, 
the baby was strong and healthy, a good little 
thing that hardly ever cried ; she had no need 
of any great care. She was adorable with her 
face of heart-rending innocence under the hood 
of her dark hair, hair that curled in duck's tails 
above the nape of her tender neck. And 
Hilda adored her, after Christopher. Every 
day, in the slack time between tea and dinner, 
Jenny came into the drawing-room to be played 
with and made much of. But, except for the 
rare times when he left off work between five 
and seven, Christopher saw very little of his 
daughter. Peter Harden absorbed him utterly. 
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In the autumn of nineteen twenty “ Peter 
Harden ” was finished, published, reviewed, 
acclaimed as its author’s best book. The position 
that Christopher had now won was unassailable ; 
only one or two minor reviewers attacked him 
with such evident joy in the onslaught that they 
might be suspected of a certain malice ; one or 
two complained of “ the wilful limitation of his 
method ” ; the rest praised the new thing 
because of its newness. Christopher was said 
to have at last found himself. Everything he 
had done before was tentative, experimental; 
this was achievement. 

Peter Harden ” was dedicated 

TO MY WIFE 
BUT FOR WHOSE HELP 
THIS BOOK 

WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN WRITTEN 
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It was not true, but Hilda and Christopher 
liked to think it was. Hilda felt that she had 
been made immortal. 

** There I am,” she said, ” for ever and 
ever. Wherever this book goes I go. I could 
burst with pride.” 

” All my books shall be dedicated to you. 
Nobody else has had anything to do with them, 
nor ever shall have.” 

” Not Grevill Burton ? ” 

“ No. It isn't the same thing. He doesn't 
go with me through the hell it is. He doesn't 
bear the burden and the heat.” 

” I am so glad to bear it. Do you mean 
really you couldn't have done it without 
me?” 

” I mean it really. For one tiring F couldn't 
stand another t 3 ^ist. To have a strange young 
woman sitting there with her fingers in my 
manuscripts, to have her wretched little mind 
mixed up with mine, messing up all my ideas ; 
why, I couldn't work within a mile of her.” 

” At least I've saved you that/' 
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" YouVe saved me everything.” 

” I wonder how it'll be when the new baby 
comes.” 

” It won't make any difference. Jenny 
didn't.” 

” No, darling Jenny.” 

The new baby, their son, came in June nine¬ 
teen twenty-one. He was so small and weak 
that they thought he wouldn't Uve, so small and 
weak that Hilda's heart went out to him in a 
passion of tenderness and pity. He needed 
constant care, and tliis liis mother gave to him 
herself. He made a difference at once. He 
filled the house with his crying. 

And then Christopher went to pieces, his 
nerves shattered by the long, lacerating cry. 
And little Jenny, once so good, irritated beyond 
endurance, became naughty and would join in 
with a scream more piercing, more malignant. 
Christopher couldn't work. 

” I shall go mad,” he said, ” if I try and 
work through it.” 

It drove Irim from the house. He rented a 
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room in the High Street where he worked. 
Hilda was left with the crying babies. 

All morning she sat in the nursery, nursing 
the sick baby and trying to still his cry. There 
was difficulty with his food, difficulty with his 
sleep, difficulty with every minute of his painful 
day. And there was always with her the fear 
that he would die, so hard it was to keep life 
in him. Christopher would come home for 
lunch and they would sit through it in anxiety, 
listening for the child's cry. When it came 
Hilda would start up and rush to liim. 

You mustn't," Christopher would say. 

“ But it breaks my heart to hear him." 

" You must harden your heart, He must 
learn. He must do without you while you eat 
and while you rest.” 

" He can't. He can't learn. He's too ill." 

And so, always when the child cried Hilda 
rushed to him. Two years went by. The child 
lived. He grew stronger, but stronger only to 
cry. He was still very weak and sickly and had 
to be cared for every lioui'. Hilda was las 
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slave. All morning she was with him and in the 
late afternoon. The drives and the short walks 
with Christopher became shorter. In the even¬ 
ing she was tired and preoccupied and lay on the 
sofa, hardly listening to what Christopher said 
to her, waiting in misery for the child’s cry, 

Christopher was irritated. “ How long is 
this going on ? ” he said. 

“ Till baby gets better and stops crying.” 

" Yes, but now he's asleep. You might try 
and listen to what I say.” 

” I am listening.” 

” You’re not. You’re listening for that child 
to begin again.” 

” Well, every minute I think he’ll begin.” 

” So that we can’t have peace even when 
he’s not crying.” 

” It looks like it. What were you saying 
about that last chapter ? ” 

Oh, never mind. You're not interested.” 

” Oh, Kit, I am. You know I am.” 

” You’re not. You're interested in nothing 
but that wretclied kid.” 
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** 0 h no, he doesn’t interest me. He only 
breaks my heart. Kit—^you mustn’t feel un¬ 
kindly towards him. He’s so ill. Sometimes I 
think he’ll never, never be weU.” 

” Then I don’t know how we’re going on.” 

" Oh, just like this.”' 

” And this is misery.” 

” It can’t be helped.” 

” I think it could. If you didn’t always rush 
up to him the minute he cries. He knows he 
can get everything he wants by yelling, so of 
course he yells.” 

” What would you do ? Let liirn scream his 
heart out ? ” 

” I’d let him alone,” 

” Then he would scream his heart out. As 
it is, I sometimes think it must burst with 
crying.” 

Why can’t you leave him to Nurse ? ” 

” Because Nurse is all very well, but it isn’t 
the same thing. It’s me he wants.” 

Of course it’s you he wants if you’ve taught 
him to want you, and that’s wliat you’ve done. 
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And now you're a slave to him. You might 
have thought of me, Hilda." 

“ Of you ? But I do think of you. That's 
why I can’t bear it. He has come between us. 
Nothing’s been the same since he came.” 

“ If you’d thought of me you wouldn’t have 
let liim get such a hold of you.” 

" What could I do ? I never let Jenny come 
between us. But Jenny was different. You 
can’t treat a sick child as if it was a well 
one.” 

” You needn’t have let the thing grow into 
this insane tyranny.” 

” What’s the good of going back on it ? 
There it is, and it’s I who pay for it.” 

” Oh come, I think I pay pretty considerably,” 

” I know, darling, and I hate your paying. 
If 1 could make it all fall on me, I would.” 

At that he softened. ” Poor little Hilda, it’s 
rough luck on you.” 

‘ ‘ Don’t let’s talk about it. Tell me about your 

book/' 

And then the child screamed. 
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" Ah, there he is again. I must go to him/' 

And she went. When she came back again 
she was exhausted. She lay still, with her eyes 
shut; every now and then tears broke from 
her eyelids and fell. Christopher watched them. 
He was thinking : “ Poor little Hilda, it’s ten 
times worse for her than it is for me. I haven’t 
got to nurse the little beggar.” An awful 
thought came to him. If only he wasn’t there. 
He didn’t wish that the child would die, but 
he did wish he wasn't there, he wished that he 
had never come. His whole life had changed to 
a slow torment since he came. Hilda could 
do nothing for him any more. Every minute 
of her life, it seemed to him, was taken up by 
the child. She could think of nothing else. 
He talked to her and she tried to listen, but 
her thoughts were far away. 

Worst of all, Christopher had had to engage 
a typist. Hilda had no longer any time to 
copy for him. The long hours of delightful 
work were gone, and the long talks were done; 
mind no longer flashed to mind, beating out 
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the light by which he saw. As long as the child 
was there he would have to go alone. 

He looked up. Hilda had risen. She drew her 
hand across her eyes. 

“ Fm so tired, Kit. Fm afraid FU have to go 
to bed.*' 

She was always too tired to sit up with him 
in the one time that the baby left them. 

Christopher sat a little while by himself, 
thinking, thinking of the time they had had 
together, thinking with anguish of the silence, 
the beauty and the deep peace of Far End. 
Nothing in all his life had been more beautiful 
than that year they had had there, before the 
War, before Cecily died. 
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Christopher couldn't get over the feeling that 
Hilda could have helped it if she had chosen, 
that this sacrifice of herself was not necessary. 
It was morbid. She had let her pity get the 
better of her, and pity, what was it but a form 
of voluptuous self-indulgence ? Other women 
had sick children, but they didn't give them¬ 
selves to be devoured by them as Hilda had given 
herself to be devoured by Richard. If she had 
had any sense of justice she would have seen 
that it was not right that her child should 
have everything and her husband nothing. She 
would have done something to adjust their 
claims. She would have given him one hour. 
But no ; there was an end of all that Hilda had 
once done for him. She was too busy with the 
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child in the mornings to type his manuscripts, 
too dull and heavy in the afternoons, too tired 
in the evenings to talk to him in. her brilliant, 
exciting way. Her brain was so beaten with 
the sound of the child’s screaming that it could 
no longer think. Her nerves were so exhausted 
that she could no longer feel her old excitement 
and enthusiasm. And Christopher couldn't go 
on being excited and enthusiastic by himself. 
In their ten years of marriage he had become 
abjectly dependent on Hilda. There had been 
the ghastly interruption of the War, the?t had 
been the last two years of misery, but the 
rest of it had been spent in an intimate spiritual 
communion that tied him to Hilda closer than 
any bond of flesh. And now he looked on in 
agony at the gradual loosening of the tie. The 
child had only to push out his weak hands and 
they were put asunder. And with all his love 
for Hilda and his pity for her, Christopher could 
not help feeling a dull resentment tempered by 
remorse. 

Resentment and remorse do not make for 
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happiness, and Christopher was unhappy. He 
worked, he worked harder than ever, spending 
more and more time in his room outside, glad to 
get away from the house that was loud with the 
child's cr5dng. But the spring of joy in his work 
was gone, and he lived in fear lest the heaviness 
that was in him should sink into his book and 
ruin it. And as Hilda was too tired to listen 


to him he spent more and more evenings with 
Grevill Burton in his rooms, reading to him 


what he had written, till gradually Grevill took 
Hilda's place. But it wasn't the same thing. 


Grevill might be excited and enthusiastic, but 
it was not Hilda's excitement and enthusiasm. 


Grevill's attitude was solid and masculine and 


trustworthy, but it lacked the passionate loving 
faith that Hilda had brought to him. And 
with Hilda removed from him, absorbed in the 
cares of motherhood, it was as if that passionate 
loving Mth were gone from him for ever. He 
couldn't believe that under all her preoccupation 
it stin lived. He needed a perpetual reassurance. 

And through it all his heart ached for h^ 

I 
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when he saw her lying there too tired to listen 
to his reading, too tired to talk to him. But 
resentment and jealousy, jealousy of the small 
dark thing that came between them, with hands 
that pushed them apart, with a dark head that 
must always lie against his mother's breast- 
jealousy and resentment kept him from saying 
the words that would have comforted her. 

Sometimes she roused herself with a piteous 
effort. 

" Kit," she said, " won't you read me what 

i''' 

you've written ? Why do you never read to 
me now ? ” 

" Because you never listen." 

" Baby's sleeping. I could listen to-night." 

" And if baby wakes you won't listen." 

" Perhaps he won't wake." 

" Perhaps isn't good enough. What do yon 
want me to read to you for ? " 

" Because—Oh,Kit, I'm simply longing to hear 
this new thing. It's a female Peter Harden, 
isn't it ?" 


" I suppose so." 
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"WeU—read it.” 

And Christopher dragged himself up as if 
unwillingly and fetched his manuscript and read. 
And Hilda woke up and was absorbed and 
excited; she said all the right things, made 
the right suggestions, was convinced that Anne 
Bywater: A Life'' was better even than “ Peter 
Harden,*' a subtler, more exquisite thing. The 
baby never woke up and the evening passed in 
a long delightful talk about " Anne Bywater." 

“How you've done her," said Hilda, “I 
can't think." 

“ She's worse to do than Peter. You see 
I'm not absolutely sure of her." 

“Nobody would know it. She's absolutely 
right." 

“ Well, I've had a jolly evening. Hilda, why 
can't we be like this every night ? You seemed 
as keen as ever." 

“ I am as keen as ever. There's no reason 
why we shouldn't do it again, only—^it depends 
on baby." 

And the next night and the next and the 
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next were baby's bad nights. No sooner had 
they settled comfortably to the reading than 
his lamentable cry was heard. And Hilda 
went up to him and stayed with him until he 
slept again. By that time Christopher was in a 
thoroughly bad temper and wouldn't read any 
more. 

And the next night, also, he refused to 
read. 

It's no good,” he said. ” He'll only cry. 
And if he doesn't cry I'll think he's going to.. . . 
No, we've just got to make up our minds that 
things can't be the same again. That wretched 
kid has dished us.” 

” Don't call him a wretched kid.” 

” Well, he is, and he makes everybody 
wretched around him.” 

” Poor lamb, as if he could help it.” 

” If he could help it there'd be some hope. 
I suppose it's our own fault for having him.” 

” It isn't his fault.” 

” But how is he to grow up ? Will he go on 
like this for ever ? ” 
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** Of course not. He'll grow out of it. It's 
only while he's a baby." 

" He'll be a baby for ages yet. We've got to 
look forward to three, four or five years of it." 

" Three years most likely. They'll pass." 

" They’D pass. But how ? " 

" Well, you'D only make it worse by grousing 
about it. After aU, Kit, if I can bear it, surely 
you can. You've got your room out and your 
work and all sort of things to take your mind off 
it. I should say you'd got everything you 
want." 

" I haven't. I want you. I want you back 
again as you were at the beginning." 

" Oh, my dear, I'm the same,just the same as I 
was in the beginning." 

" You’re not. You’re always tired. You're 
always wrapped up in that baby. I don't come 
in an5rwhere." 

" You come in everywhere. I love you even 
now ten times more than I love baby. And 
God knows I love him” 


" Even now ? " 
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Yes, even now when you're as cross and 
disagreeable as you can be." 

" I didn't know I was such a brute. Tell 
me, am I growing a brute ? Is that what it's 
doing to me ? " 

" You’re a dear. A cross, disagreeable dear, 
and I love you. What you say doesn't make any 
difference.” 

” Yes, but it’s pretty awful if I've got into a 
habit of saying beastly things. I suppose it's 
that kid gets on my nerves.” 

” He gets on mine.” 

” Yes, but you women are different. You'v 6 
an infinite patience. You're simply wonderful. 
How you can go on day after day, and night 
after night with a thing that does nothing but 
scream—that doesn't even love you, that hasn't 
the sense to love you-” 

” He does love me. You know nothing about 
it.” 

” I suppose you mean he doesn't love me.” 

” Well, he would if you took more notice of 
him.” 
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" Take notice ? I should think I took notice 
enough. You can't not take notice of a child 
that howls from morning to night." 

If you played with him and petted him." 

** How can I play with him and pet him when 
he yells my head off ? ‘ If he’d let up for a 
single minute I might-" 

" Never mind, you’U like him some day when 
he’s left off yelling." 

" Shan I ? I only know we were happy before 
he came and we haven’t been happy since." 

" Oh. Kit, how happy we were at Far End. 
Do you remember ? " 

" Yes, I remember." 

" But I couldn’t go back there. We shaff 
never go back there. Ah that’s ended. And 
when I think of it it tears my heart." 

" Don’t think of it." 

" I can't help thinking of it. Every day I 
see the house standing there, with the flowers 
looking over the waff, and the elm tree and the 
pear trees in the garden,and all the lovdy rooms. 
And I can’t bear it." 
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“ But you don't mind this place, do you? 

“ No, I don't mind it. We must live some¬ 
where, it*s as good as any other place that isn't 
Far End. Sometimes I wonder whether Richard 
wouldn't have been different if we'd lived at 
Eastcote." 

" Oh no, he'd have howled the place down 
the same as he does here. It's in his nerves." 

" Only we might have been different. In that 
peace." 

" There wouldn't have been any peace with 
Richard there. And there wasn't any peace 
before we left it. Have you forgotten why we 
left it ? " 

" No. I haven't forgotten. Only now we're 
away it's the peace that I remember most. If 
ever a place had a soul. Far End was that place/ 

" Wen, we must make the best of what we've 
got. After ail, you're here. There are moments 
when I can talk to you." 

" No, but it's awful not being able to work for 
you. That's what I can't bear. I loved work¬ 
ing for you." 
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** I know you did. I hate going on without 
you." 

" How does the new typist do ? " 

Christopher had dismissed two t5^ists, both 
elderly, and had acquired a third. 

" Damnably. No, that isn't true. She does 

■!*( 

very well." 

" She's very pretty." 

" Is she ? I hadn't noticed. All I want is 
that she should do her work well." 

Hilda was silent. She couldn't bear to think 
of the new typist sitting in Christopher's study, 
working for Christopher. 
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XVII 

Mona Ryland sat in Christopher’s study typing 
'*Anne Bywater.'* The house was still, for a 
wonder; an hour had passed since Richard's 
last wild scream ; nothing was heard but the 
steady tack, tack of the keys and the click of 
the shifting cylinder. 

Every now and then Mona glanced at the 
clock and typed faster. Her speed w^ wonder¬ 
ful. As the clock struck half past six she rose 
and went to the chimney-piece and looked at 
herself in the glass. She took a little comb out 
of her pocket and combed out her thick bobbed 
hair; it shone, deep copper and red gold. She 
turned and twisted it to get an all round view of 
her^ and smiled at the face in the glass that 
smiled back at her. She was pleased with the 
face in the glass. 
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Then she stood still and listened. She slid 
back to her place at the writing-table and began 
typing faster and faster. 

The door opened and Christopher came in. 

" Good evening, Miss Ryland,*' 

Good evening, Mr. Vivart." 

'' Still busy ? " 

“Yes. I haven't quite finished. I didn't 
expect you back till seven." 

Christopher hardly ever came back till seven, 
but sometimes he would appear soon after half¬ 
past six. And regularly at six o'clock Mona 
Ryland went to the looking-glass and combed 
out her hair. 

" I finished sooner than I thought I should. 
There's another chapter for you." 

" Good. Oh, Mr. Vivart, I do think this is a 
beautiful book." 

Do you ? " 

",Yes, I do. I know my opinion isn't worth 
anything and it's cheek of me to say so-—" 

" I'm very glad you like it," said Christopher, 
gravely. 
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Then he looked at Miss Ryland and saw that 
sl^^ was very pretty. He had noticed it before 
but had thought weU to pretend to Hilda that 
he hadn’t. Hilda should at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that no woman existed 
for him but her. And now he noticed all over 
again that Miss Ryland was very pretty. He 
noticed the thick masses of her hair, deep copper 
and red gold, curling deliciously into the nape 
of her privet-white neck. He noticed the 
perfect heart-shaped face and that faint greenish 
tinge in its white that red haired women some¬ 
times have; he noticed her blue eyes darkened 
with black lashes under fine black eyebrows, and 
her delicate nose, too straight to be altogether 
aquiline, too aquiline to be altogether straight, 
and her small, heart-shaped mouth, perfect and 
pure, set in the privet-white oval of her face. 
There was a faint flush in her cheeks as she 
looked up at him. And he thought with a sUght 
surprise: ” Why, she's beautiful.” 

Have you typed chapter seven ? ” he said, 

” Yes, I’ve begun eight.” 
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Well, I must write seven over again.” 

" Oh, that lovely chapter. Must it J)e 
altered ? ” 

Yes, it must. Tm sorry that your beautiful 
typing has to go into the waste-paper basket.” 

”Oh” (Miss Ryland’had a habit of saying 
” Oh”), ” that doesn't matter, Fd copy it out 
a hundred times with pleasure.” 

” You know,” he said, ” your work is beauti¬ 
ful. You should have seen my last typist. 
Sentences punctuated with k-k-1, k-k-1, 

qryzcwklickl per cent.” 

” Well, anyhow I don't do that.” 

" You are a perfect typist.” 

Miss Ryland knew she was a perfect typist; 
her letters were clear-cut and clean, never a 
mistake, never an erasure; with an infimte 
patience she was willing to copy over and over 
again. A better typist even than Hilda. 

It is good of you to let me work here, Mr, 
Vivart. My place at home is so tiny I haven't 
room to turn round.” 

” You see, I have you under my eyes here. 
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I hope the baby’s crying doesn’t disturb 
you.” 

” He hasn’t cried for quite an hour. But I 
can’t tliink how you can bear it.” 

” I don’t bear it. I’ve run away.” 

” Is that it ? I wondered why you’d left 
your beautiful room here.” 

” That’s why. Well, I mustn’t keep you. 
You must be longing to get off.” 

” Oh no, I'm never longing to eet off. I hate 
going back.” 

” Are you so fond of your work then ? ” 

” Yes.” 

She looked at him, a straight full look of her 
dark blue eyes, lapis lazuli, under crystal and a 
shadow. 

“ You have something for me to do ? ” 

” No, only a few letters to dictate. They’ll 
keep till to-morrow.” 

” Oh no, I’ll do them now. I can post them 
on my way home.” 

” Are you sure you don’t mind ? ” 

” Quite sure,” 
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And Christopher sat on the chair facing Miss 
Ryland and dictated, and Miss Ryland took the 
letters down in shorthand. And as he dic¬ 
tated, slowly, he was aware of her face tilted 
up at him between the sentences, and of her 
eyes, dark blue and earnest, fixed on him, waiting 
for the next word. 

At last it was all over. Miss Ryland got up 
to go, putting on an enchanting little hat that 
fitted close to her head; delicious little thick 
curls came out under the brim. 

And Christopher looked at her again. 

** What wUl you do when you get home ? 
He really wanted to know. 

" I shall read. Read all evening.'' 

“ What books have you got ? " 

She smiled at him adorably. 

I've got * The Transgressor,' and ‘ The 
Idealist' and ' Peter Harden.' " 

Nearly all me.” 

” Fm going to get everything you've ever 
written. The reading room's got them all. 
When I work for an author I like to soak myself 
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in him. You can't know too much about an 
author." 

" I wonder how many typists trouble to do 
that." 

" It isn't a trouble when it's you. Oh, Mr. 
Vivart, I adore your books." 

" Even ‘ The Idealist' ? " 

" Why not ? Shan't I understand it ? Is 
it a very difficult one ? " 

"It is a little difficult. But you'll under¬ 
stand it all right. I think you'd understand 
anything you gave your mind to." 

" Oh, Mr. Vivart, do you really think 
so? " 

“ Yes. That's how you strike me." 

" You may be sure," she said, " rU give my 
mind." 

And it was as if she had said, ** I'll give all 
there is of me.'* 

She was going. He went to the door and 
called after her. 

" Miss Ryland, by the way, if you work here 
in the morning you must stay to lunch." 
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" Must I ? That is good of you. Shan't I b€ 
frightfully in the way ? " 

" Not a bit. It's much the best arrangement. ’' 
He knew it was the best arrangement for Miss 
Ryland, who was poor. He had an idea that 
she spent more on her clothes than on her food. 

He thought: ** Poor little thing. That'U 
be one square meal in the day for her, anyway.' 
And then : I hope Hilda won't mind." 

If Hilda minded she never let him know. 


K 
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XVIII 

*' Kit,*' said Hilda, two months later, " Mona's 
a very engaging little girl.*’ 

" Isn't she ? Isn't she ? And you should 
see her type. She's a oner. She does the ifprk 
of ten typists in the time of half one. I never 
saw such a speed" 

" Then why does she always have to stay on 
into the afternoon ? " 

Christopher considered it. " Lunch, I sup¬ 
pose, poor little devil. It's important." 

" I never thought of that." 

" I'm afraid," said Christopher, " she over¬ 
works and under-feeds. When she's done with 
me she's got some other fellow's manuscripts. 
Yet she's always fresh. She's as keen at the 
end of the day as she is at the beginning." 
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I wonder/* said Hilda, ** if she*s as keen 
about the other fellow*s work/* 

Oh, I expect she is. It*s conscience.'* 

" Conscience ? 

** Yes, why shouldn't it be ? " 

“ I don't know. Only I believe she isn't 
always working on your stuff when she's here/' 
** How do you mean ? " 

'* I mean she brings other people's stuff in and 
does it here." 

'>?Oh, that's all right. I told her she might 
when she was through with me." 

" Oh, Kit, what did you do that for ? " 

" Because—oh hang it all, it's a big bright 
room and there's a good fire. She can breathe 
and keep warm. You should see the hole she 
lives in." 

*' Have you seen it ? " 

" Yes. I had to go there with a message. 
I found her living in a den about four feet by 
eight, with a small black fire and the window 
shut because it was too cold to open it. If you 
lived like that you'd be glad to get out of it 
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into a decent room. At least I know she*s com¬ 
fortable for nine hours out of the twenty-four. 
Her Sundays must be awful/' 

'' My dear, you'd better ask her to live here 
altogether." 

" Don't be silly. Come, Hilda, you'd have 
done it yourself." 

" Bless you, you don't suppose I mind, do 
you ? It’s not as if I could sit in the study 
myself, or you either." 

" No, it isn't, is it ? " 

So Mona stayed on in Christopher's study. 
She stayed for lunch and for tea, and sometimes 
after tea she took half an hour off and played 
with little Jenny. 

And once on a warm dear day in December 
Christopher came to Hilda and said, " It's a 
ripping day. Supposing we took Mona for a 
drive?'* 

" Can she spare the time ? " 

"Of course she can spare it. She's fright¬ 
fully off colour. A run will do her good," 

" Oh, all right, if you want to," said Hilda. 
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So Mona, wrapped in Christopher's British 
warm, was taken for a drive into the country. 
Hilda sat in front with Christopher and Mona by 
herself behind. The drive was punctuated 
by cries of ecstasy from Mona, at a dog in the 
road, at a baby, at the Scotch firs on the 
Heath, at the sight of green fields. Even 
Christopher and Hilda were touched by Mona's 
joy. 

They had tea at an inn, and Mona's cries 
broke out again. " This is the most delicious 
bread and butter. And topping jam. You don't 
mind my eating an awful lot ? I’m so hungry. 
I know I'm making a perfect pig of myself." 
And when it was all over, " Oh, Mr. Vivart, I've 
enjoyed it so. I haven't been so happy for ages." 

" That's right," said Christopher; " we'll do 
it again some day." 

And they did it again and again. Mona's 
face began to have a bright colour; she was more 
beautiful than ever. 

One day when they were getting ready for a 
drive, the baby's sad cry was heard. 
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“ I can't go," Hilda said. 

Christopher followed her up the stairs. 

" You must go," he said. 

" I can't. And Mona can't go." 

" Why not ? " 

" You can't take her by yourself, it wouldn't 
do." 

" I don't see why not." 

" Well, it just wouldn't." 

" But I can't disappoint the poor kid. It 
would be cruel." 

" Oh well, have it your own way." 

And Christopher had it his own way. Little 
Mona, wrapped in his British warm, sat beside 
him. 

For a long time she was silent in a happiness 
too great for words. Then their speed in¬ 
creased, and as they shot into the open country 
Mona gave tongue. 

Oh, Mr. Vivart, this is heavenly. How I 
wish it would last for ever." 

" For ever ? " 

" Yes, to go on and on, faster and faster, and 
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never come back again, that would be 
heaven/* 

You*d get pretty sick of it after the first 
two days/' 

I shouldn't. It's awful to think that in 
another two hours it '41 be all over. But it 
wiU last two hours, won't it ? " 

" It'll last four if you like. We needn't be 
back till half-past seven." 

" Needn't we ? " 

" No, and you’ll stay and dine and I’ll drive 
you home afterwards.” 

"Oh, that will be nice." 

She drew a deep breath of delight. The wind 
of their speed whipped red into her cheeks and 
little stray curls blew out roimd the rim of her 
hat. Sitting there, tucked beside him, she was 
a little vivid figure of incarnate joy.** 

He smiled at her, and her joy entered into him. 

" I say, we are having a ripping time, aren't 
we ? " 

" We are. I won’t think of it being over. 
There's lots more of it left." 
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Lots. We haven't had tea yet." 

In-an inn at St. Albans they had tea. Mona 
poured it out, blushing with pleasure as she 
asked him whether he took milk and sugar. She 
had pretty privet-white hands that made a 
light play with cups and saucers. Every 
gesture was pretty. Christopher considered 
her. 

" Tell me something about yourself," he said. 
" You've been working for me all these months 
and I know no more about you than when you 
came." 

" Oh well, you know of course, that I haven't 
got anybody." 

" Got anybody ? " 

" Anybody belonging to me." 

" That's sad, isn't it ? " 

" Yes, it s very sad. You see, mother died 
two years ago, and father died a long while 
before that, and there's nobody but me. It's 
pretty awful living all alone." 

" Poor child, it must be. But you've Mends, 
haven't you ?" 
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" One or two. There's Sally, she's my great 
friend And Amy." 

" Nobody besides Sally and Amy ? " 

"Nobody that matters. There's Billy, but 
he doesn't count." 

" Oh, Billy doesn't count, doesn't he ? Why 
not ? " 

" You haven't seen his nose." 

" A nose that's a bar to perfect intimacy, it 
must be frightful." 

" It is. But poor Billy can't help his nose. 
" He's rather a dear, or would be, if only-" 

" If only what ? " 

" Oh, I don't think I ought to tell you. It'll 
sound so funny." 

" Do tell me." 

" You won't tell anybody else ? " 

" Rather not. I'm the soul of honour." 

" I'm sure you're the soul of honour. If only 
Billy would leave me alone." 

" Billy makes love to you, does he ? " 

” I suppose you'd caU it making love. He 
says a lot of silly things." 
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And of course poor Billy isn't in the running, 
with that nose. Do you know, I think I'm 
sorry for Billy. It must be awful to be in love 
with you." 

" How can you tell ? " 

“ You mean, if I’m not ? " 

" Of course you're not.” 

" Of course. But if I were Billy I should find 
it awful. Are you very unkind to him ? ” 

" It's no good being kind. It only makes him 
think things." 

" I suppose it does. How are you going to 
get rid of Billy ? " 

"That's it, I can’t get rid of him. He 
sticks.'* 

" Is Billy the only one, Mona ? " 

" Well no, there's Dicky." 

" Does Dicky—count ? " 

" No. No more than Billy." 

" Has he, too, got a nose ? /' 

" Oh no, but he hasn't got any money, 
if he had I wouldn't have him." 


Why not ? " 
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" Because I don't care for him/' 

" Poor Dicky. Anybody else ? " 

"No. None like that." 

" None like that." 

" So you ^e I haven't many friends." 

" And you're lonely ? "■ 

" Well, I'm not so lonely now as I used to 
be." 

" Why not now ? " He knew why. 

" Because of you. And Mrs. Vivart." 

"I'm glad if we've made you not feel 
lonely." 

" Oh, you can't think how happy you've made 
me." 

" I'm so glad." 

" Nobody was ever so good to me as yon 
are. I can't think why." 

% j, 

" You don't think you've got anything to 
do with it ? " 

“ Me! Why, of course not. How could 
I?" 

" You don't know then, Mona, that you're 
very nice? " 
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"II Am I? Am I nice? ReaUy and 
truly?" 

" Really and truly." 

He thought: " Why am I saying these 
things to her ? Damned fool." 

" Has nobody ever told you that before ? " 

" Only Billy and Dicky. It's different when 
you say it." 

" How when I say it ? " 

" Because then I fed it really might be so. 
Billy and Dicky wouldn't know what was nice, 
really; but you'd know." 

" Yes, I think I know." 

He thought: " It's time to stop this idiocy." 

"Well, it's getting late. We'd better be 
going." 

Mona wrung her hands. " Oh, oh, it's half 
* * 

all over." 

" Only half. We'll have a look at tlus 
cathedral first." 

They went and looked at the cathedral. Then 
Clui^pber tucked her up in the car and they 
^vehome. They were both dlent. Christopher 
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because be repented of his speech, and 
Mona because she nursed in secret a happiness 
that was half retrospect. 

"Bless me, how late you are," said Hilda, 
when they had returned. *' Did you have a good 
time, child ?" 

" Heavenly." 

" I mustn't do that again," thought Chris¬ 
topher. 

" Kit," said Hilda as they sat together after 
Christopher had driven Mona home, " that child's 
getting fond of you." 

" Rot." 

" It isn't. She hasn’t eyes except for you. 
Such eyes too." 

" They are rather stunning." 

" Arc you being careful ? " ^ 

" If you mean, have I made love to her ? I 
haven't." 

" I didn't mean that. I mean you mustn't 
be too kind." 

The poor Md hasn't had much kindness up 
till now." 
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She mustn’t look to you for it, then/' 

''But if I'm not kind to her, what can I 
be?" 

‘‘Well—cool, dear." 

" But I am cool. Good God, you talk as if I 
were in love with her." 

" Be cool in your manner to her is what I 
mean." 

" Be cool and snub her when she’s happy and 
make her miserable. I simply can't." 

" Then there'll be trouble." 

" There won't be. The kid isn't a fool." 

" I'm not so sure. And if there's trouble, 
Kit, she'll have to go." 

" Go ? The best typist I ever had." 

Hilda took the blow bravely. " I'm thinldng 
of her," she said. " And you should think of 
her." 

“ I do think of her. I swear to you I hav^'t 
done a thing, I haven't said a word that would 
make her think-— " 

It's not what she thinks, my dear, it's what 
she feels." 
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“ Well then, to make her fed- 

" Of course you haven't. Only don't be 
kinder than you are now." 

" No, I won't be kinder. But really you're 
doing the poor kid an injustice. Can't you 
imagine what it means to *her to come here and 
be friends with you and me and to be made much 
of?" 

" And to be hdping you with your work and 
being flattered for doing it and being in your 

confidence, in the most intimate rdation short 

♦ 

of bdng married to you, I can imagine it, and 
I can imagine how dangerous it must be for 
a sensitive, impressionable little girl, a little 
girl chockful of sex, if I'm not mistaken." 

" You are mistaken. She's absolutdy simple- 
minded.” 4 

" I don't mean that she's aware of her sex, 
you silly; I don't suppose she knows she's in 
love with you. But just because she doesn't 
know it there's danger. If it was anybody else 
but her you'd see it.” 

What I can't see is what I'm to do about it/' 
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"'Do nothing. Nothing. Don't take any 
notice of her. A little wholesome neglect is what 
she needs.” .. 

” That's all very weU. I must praise her 
when she does so splendidly.” 

” I wouldn't,” said Hilda. 

” Besides,” he added, ” you're utterly mis¬ 
taken.” 

” Am I ? Well, you'U see.” 

And before very long, with his eyes wide 
opened, Christopher saw what he might never 
have seen had not Hilda opened his eyes. It 
made him sorry for Mona, so sorry that for the 
life of him he could not be cold to her. 
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XIX 

Months passed. They were in June now of 
nineteen twenty-four. And many times he had 
driven Mona in the car, and many times he had 
taken her to a dinner in town and 4 play. Hilda 
knew nothing about these evenings; she thought 
that he was with Grevill Burton. And Chris¬ 
topher was afraid that she would say something 
to Grevill and that Grevill would deny having 
seen him, and this fear was the beginning of a 
sense of guilt. It was the first time 
concealed anything that he had (lone from 
Hilda. Not, he said to himself, that there was 
any harm in it; there was no reason on earth 
why he shouldn’t take Mona to the play. But 
he knew that Hilda would disapprove, and he 
shrank from the expression of her disapproval. 
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It seemed to him in these days that she had 
grown cold to him and indiilerent, and she was 
more than ever absorbed in Richard. 

And Mona's ways were enchanting. He liked 
to feel the excited, happy little thing beside 
him, to hear her chatter about Sally and Amy 
and what Billy and Dicky were doing. He 
would tease her gently. 

“ Your unkindness to Billy and Dicky makes 
my heart bleed for them.'' 

“ Oh, but it wouldn't be kind to be kinder— 
itjeally wouldn’t. It’s for their good.” 

And he wondered : Would it be kinder of him 
not to be so kind ? Kinder to leave her ? 
Would it be for her good ? 

But what would she do without him ? He 
think that he could give her these 
pleasures, that he was the source of all the joy 
that came into her life. So he went on. 

He found himself thinking of her now when 
was not there, recalling her pretty ways, 
the turn of her head, the gestures of her hands, 
hearing her quaint reiterated ” Oh 1 Mr. Vivart! ” 
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—finding that he dwelt half with pleasure, half 
with amusement on the thought that she loved 
him. Oh, he knew it now. Hilda was not 
mistaken. He knew it by the flush of joy in her 
face when she came to him, by the trembling 
of her breasts and by 'the adoration of her 
eyes. And he put from him the question: 
What am I to do about it ? And day after day 
their work brought them together. 

One late afternoon she was with him in his 
study. She was weighing letters on the scales 
when one of the weights slipped from her 
fingers and rolled under the table. Mona went 
down on her knees to look for it; she was 
kneeling beside him. And suddenly, before he 
knew what he was doing, he had put his arm 
round her and lifted her to her feet, Sfec 
yielded to his arms, drawing herself close against 
his breast; and, as he held her, desire came 
upon him and he stooped and kissed the tender, 
fragrant, privet-white nape of her neck. She 
twisted herself closer with a little wriggle of all 
her body. Then he put her from him. 





“ Foiigive me/' he said, I oughtn't to have 
done that. I can't think why I did — I'm 
sorry." 

" You needn't be. You mustn’t be sorry." 

" I’ll never do it again." 

" I don't care if you do. I—I'd let you do 
anything—^anything," she whispered. 

He pulled himself together, he pretended not 
to have heard her. " You'd better go home if 
you've finished," he said coldly. 

She was quick to feel his coldness. " Oh, are 
you angry with me ? It wasn't my fault." 

He softened. " No, it wasn’t your fault, poor 
child. It was mine." 

" Why did you do it ? " 

" Because I love you." 

You—love—^me ? " 

" look here, we must be good. 

You must go.” 

But Mona did not go, she stood staring at him, 
her lips parted ; she panted slightly. That rite 
i^ke. 

“ Oh, but I love you too." 
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" You mustn’t. You mustn't, darling. Go, 
please go." 

" I don't want to." 

“ You must. I—I don’t know what I'm doing. 
For God's sake, go." 

" m go if you’ll kiss me." 

" I won’t kiss you. I'll never kiss you again." 

" Well, I’ll go. I'll do anything you want.” 

He opened the door. She went out. And as 
she went she turned on him a look, sidelong and 
sweet and humble, utterly submissive. 

He flung himself into a chair and covered his 
face with his hands. 

Why had he done it, why ? And why had he 
told her that he loved her ? And was it true ? 
Was he sure of it himself ? Yes, he was sure, 
he was trembling even now with the force of J}is 
passion. It was love of a sort, love of her 
mouth and eyes, love of her young privet-white 
body. So strong was it that he couldn't think 
now why be had let her go. 

Why had he told her that he loved her ? 
Because—^because it was an insult to kiss her 
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and not say that he loved her ; because, having 
kissed her, he owed her the truth. That was 
as far as he could see through the dark tangle 
of his consciousness. 

And what was he going to do now ? What 
was he going to do ? One thing was certain, 
it must never happen again, and if it was not 
to happen he must never see her again. He must 
write to her and tell her so. But letters were 
dangerous things. He must write without any 
expression of emotion, without any reference 
to what had passed. She would understand. 
Luckily her work on his last book was finished. 
He had a pretext. He wrote : 

Dear Miss Ryland, 

^ “ As the work is now finished I shall not 
want you\gain. I shall not be writing another 
book for some time, and I can attend to the 
proofs myself. I have to thank you for your 
skill and for all the trouble you have so kindly 
taken for me. If you want a testimonial you 
can apply to me- 
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(No, she mustn't apply. She might apply 
in person.) 

** If you want a testimonial I will send you 
one. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Christopher Vivart/' 

It'll make her unhappy," he thought, " but 
that can't be helped. It had to be done." 

He was half afraid that she would come to 
him to protest, to plead, she would break down 
before him and cry. But Mona did not come. 

At luncheon Hilda said, " Mona hasn't come 
to-day or yesterday." 

" No," he said, " she's not coming again. I 
told her not to." 

Hilda looked at him, queerly, he thought. 

" Perhaps," she said, “ it's just avwell;’' 

" Just as well. That's the end of that." 
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And as the days went on without her, a great 
and heavy melancholy came upon him. He kept 
on thinking about Mona, he was haunted by the 
vision of her face, by the sound of her voice, 
the touch of her fingers, the silken touch drawn 
slowly, lingeringly across his hand, as if she 
were Unwilling to let go. He became cross and 
irritable. He didn’t know how he was going 
on without Mona, but he made no attempt to 
get her back again. 

said Hilda,'' is anything the matter ? ” 
No, what should be the matter ? ” 

" I don’t know. You haven’t seemed quite 
youtself lately.” 

at a loose end. I want to write an¬ 
other book^and 1 can’t.” 
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'* I know that's misery," she said. 

" It is misery. You mustn't mind if I'm a 
brute sometimes." 

" I don't," said Hilda. She minded nothing 
but Richard and his crying. 

A month passed without any news of Mona. 
Her silence showed him how deeply she was 
hurt. Then early in one evening in July a 
letter came. He knew the pretty handwriting. 
His hand trembled as he opened the envelope. 
What had Mona to say to him ? Perhaps she 
had only written for her testimonial. He 
read: 

" Dear Mr. Vivart, 

" Will you come and see me ? I have 
been ill and I am very miserable. I think if I 
were to see you—only once—I should^eel better. 
Don't say you won't come. Really I have been 
and still am ill. I am in my old room where 
you once came to see me. Do you remember ? 

" Yours always, 

" Mona Ryx-and." 
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He thought: '' I won’t go. I won’t go. I 
shall only make a fool of myself. There’s no 
good beginning that over again. I won't go." 

But the vision of Mona rose up before him, 
white and ill, changed from her pretty self. He 
saw her waiting for his letter, he saw her opening 
it, reading it, the cruelty of it crushing her, 
he heard her sob of despair, he saw her anguish. 

" I can’t," he thought. " I can't. She's ill. 
I can’t hurt her. I'll go.” 

And he went; that moment, without writing 
to her, he went. 

Mona's room was in Tavistock Place, Blooms¬ 
bury. 

At the top of the stairs her door stood ajar, 
as if she listened for him. He knocked. She 
said " Come in," in a weak, sad voice. 

He went in. She came forward. She was 
white, white, the colour was gone even from her 
mouth, and she moved slowly, draggingly, and 
all of a piece, as if hypnotised. 

** Oh, Mr. Vivart, is it you ? I knew you’d 
eome. You couldn’t be so crud as not to.’’ 
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** Of course I came.** 

He looked round him. A narrow bed was 

f 

drawn up on one side, a little table stood behind 
it by the window. On the other side of the 
window a chair. A washstand by the door; 
another chair beside the fireplace on the wall 
facing the bed, a chest of drawers beyond the 
fireplace ; a narrow passage covered by a strip 
of worn carpet, between these objects and the 
bed. Mona*s jacket and hat hung on a hook 
on the door. 

Don*t look at it,** she said, " it*s awful.** 
“ Have you lived here long ? *' 

“ Nearly two years and a half. I have my 
meals downstairs with the other boarders, 
except my tea. I have that up here. 1*11 make 
you some.** 

** Don't bother. It’s too late. •! want to 
know how you are.** 

I’m better now.** 

“ What is it ? ** 

Anaemia, Very bad anaemia. That’s why 
Fm so white.** 
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You don't eat enough." 

" The meals are so nasty here I never want 
to eat." 

" Poor little girl, I wish-" 

" What do you wish ? " 

" I wish you could come back to us." 

" Mayn't I ? You must be beginning another 
book soon." 

" I'm afraid not. It's better not, dear." 

" It isn't better for me," she said. 

" Yes, better for you." 

' ‘ That's not true. I know what you mean and 
it’s not true. You're wrong, wrong, wrong." 

" My dear, what can I do ? " 

“ Do ? Do ? You know what you can do 
if you really love me. You said you loved me." 

" I do love you. But we can never be any¬ 
thing to each other. There's Hilda." 

" Don't talk to me about Hilda. Hilda 
doesn't love you like I love you. Nobody could 
love you like that." 

" It's sweet of you, darling, but it won't do* 
It Won't do. You must try not to love me." 
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" I have tried, all these weeks IVe tried, ever 
rfnce you sent me away. And it's no good. I 
shall die of it." 

" Oh no, you won't die, Mona ; people don't." 

" I shall, I tell you. You don't know how 
ill I've been." 

" I can see how ill you've been. Have you 
got a good doctor ? " 

" Oh, very good, very kind and clever." 

" You must let me help you. You must let 
me pay. And I'll send you some nice things to 
eat." 

" I don't want anything. I don't want you 
to pay." 

" Surely, surely you'll let me do that little 
thing for you. What's the good if I can't do 
things for you ? " 

" Oh, nothing's any good. Nothing." 

" Don't say that. I want you to know that 
I'm always there, ready to help you." 

" That's not what I asked you to come for. 
It's not what I want." 

" Of course it isn't, but now I have come-" 
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^^ow you have come I only want you to love 
me. 

“ But I do love you. Haven't I told you ? " 

** You haven't shown it much." 

" How can I ? How can I ? I'm afraid for 
my life of you, Mona." 

" Afraid of me ? How can you be afraid of 
me when I love you ? " 

“ That's why. I'm afraid of what you may 
make me do." 

" You needn't be afraid, I shan't make you 
do ^ything you don't want to. I wouldn't 
have you if you didn't want me." 

" But I do want you. I want you frightfully." 

He hadn't meant to say it, but her eyes, fixed 
on him with longing, compelled him. Her eyes 
were very blue in the faintly sallow whiteness of 
her face. •Her beauty was morbid, and it had a 
morbid fascination for him, it drew him more 
powerfully than the flushed beauty of her health. 
He struggled with himself. 

" Only," he said, " I can't have you." 

Why not ? You can have me if you want 
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me. If you really want me. I said Fd do 
anything for you, anything.^' 

He rose. " Supposing then you come and 
dine with me. FU take you in a taxi and bring 
you back in a taxi.'* 

They would be safe, he thought, in a crowded 
restaurant. He must put crowds between them, 
and noise, and the safe sanity of eating. He 
must do it at once before he lost his head. He 
felt that if he stayed in that room another 
minute he should lose his head. 

Mona agreed. She put on her hat. They 
drove to a restaurant in Jermyn Street that he 
knew of. White pillars with gilded fluting, 
gilded Corinthian capitals, crimson velvet seats 
and a number of little white-clothed tables. 
Crimson shaded lamps hung down from the 
ceiling. • 

Christopher led her to a table in the comer. 
They were safe there. A clamour of voices rose 
from the crowded room, the waiters dashed from 
table to table, the noise and movement kept 
them safe, eating kept them safe. Mona ate 
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with a greedy preoccupation, sensually, with a 
pure animal joy in the act that amused him. She 
was made for pleasure. It was cruel that her 
pleasures should be so few and far between. 

“ Are you enjoying yourself ? ” he said. 

** Awfully. The food here*s topping.” 

“ Some coffee ? ” 

” Please.” 

”A Uqueur?” 

” If you Ye having one.” 

The waiter hovered. 

” I will if you will. What will you have ? 
Benedictine, Kiimmel, cr&me de menthe ? ” 

" ” Oh, cr^e de menthe.” 

” One benedictine, one crtoe de menthe.” 

He felt gloriously safe.” 

But in the taxi going home, she put out her 
little hand and stroked the edge of his coat, 
caressing it; he moved and his hand touched it; 
without thought, without will, he took her hand 
in his. At that she pressed dose to him; with¬ 
out thought, without will, he put his arm round 
kk and drew har doser; she lay back in his arm 
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with her head on his breast. Sudden lamplight 
disclosed them to the passers by; and he 
didn't care ; he was past caring. And inside 
him a voice said What next ? What 
next ? " 

At her door he paid for the taxi and dis¬ 
missed it. He was not quite certain what he 
had done that for, but he said to himself that 
he would walk to the Tube Station. 

Her door was open. She stood on the 
threshold. 

“ Will you come in ? ” she said. '' It isn't 
late.” 

” Well, just for a minute.” He mumbled in¬ 
distinctly, his voice suddenly thick. Without 
thought, without will, he went in. 

It was still twilight in the little room. 

” Shall I light the lamp ? ” she said. 

“No. Don't.” 

He sat awkwardly on the little straight-backed 
rush-bottomed bedroom chair. Mona sat in the 
cane chair by the window. The stillness and 

darkness of the big house gathered roimd them. 

M 
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When Mona's chair creaked it sounded like a 
frightful indiscretion. 

Christopher sighed. His sigh filled the room 
with a sudden sadness. He got up from his 
chair and knelt down at her feet, hiding his face 
against her knees. 

" Mona," he said, " Mona." 

She did not answer, but her troubled breath¬ 
ing soimded loud in the quiet room. 

" You said you'd do an 5 rthing for me—any¬ 
thing." 

*'.So I wiU." 

" WM you give yourself to me, now, to¬ 

night ? " 

" Yes," she whispered. " I will." 

“ Do you know, darling, do you know 7 " 

" Yes. I know." 

He rose^ lifted her up and carried her to the 
bed and laid her there. 
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How am I to see you again ? she said. 

You must come again and work for me. I 
shall begin another book. You must bring 
the manuscript to me in my room in the High 
Street. Nobody will come to me there. We shall 
be all alone.” 

” That will be to-morrow ? ” 

” The next day. And there's another thing. 
I don't like your living in this small room. It 
isn’t good for you. I shall take rooms for you 
in a house I know of on Primrose Hill, There 
you'll have good air and the Park to walk in.” 

” I'm afraid I couldn't afford them.” 

” You won't have to afford them. That's my 
affair.” 


” I can't let you do that for me.” 
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" Tm doing it for myself, too. I can come and 
see you there/' 

'' Oh, you are good to me, so good." 

" It's little enough to give you a place to live 
in when you've given me yourself." 

" But I was so glad, so glad. Tell me, did I 
make it happen, or did you ?' 

" You made it happen." 

" Oh, did I ? " 

" Yes, and I made it happen, too. We both 
made it happen. Not one more than the other." 

" You don't think I'm a bad girl ? " 

" Of course I don't. How could I think you 
bad for being good to me ? " 

"You won't turn round and despise me some 
day ? " 

" Never." 

" How l5ng have you loved me ? " 

He hesitated. Truly it seemed to him that he 
had never loved her till to-night. 

" I don't know how long." 

. " I loved you the first day I saw you." 

" Did you ? I wonder why." 
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Because you were such a dear. You talked 
to me as if you liked me," 

“ I did like you." 

" But you didn't love me all at once." 

" Not all at once. It took time." 

" It took me no time at all. That's the 
difference between you and me." 

" Darling, I must go now." 

" No, don't go. I don't want you to go." 

" But I must. I shall see you the day after 
to-morrow. Half-past six. Over Trail's book¬ 
shop. You ring at the side door." 

" It's cruel of you to go so soon." 

I m sorry. 

He put his arm round her and she clung to him 
tight, with a sinuous movement of her body, 
kissing him as if she would never have done. 

At last he wrenched himself away and was 
gone. 

And so there began for Christopher a life 
within his life, secret and hidden. Hilda said, 
" So Mona's come back again. I thought 
you'd given her up." 
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I'm doing another book, and I can't get 
on without her. There isn't another t57pist like 
her." 

“ I don't think you're very wise." 

" Oh, that's all right. There's nothing in 
your idea." 

The lie stuck in his throat and tightened it. 

" Well," said Hilda, " I hope so." 

And she said no more. He could see that 
she was innocent of all suspicion. She didn't 
trust Mona, but she trusted him. And her 
innocence, her trust, were agony to him. Out of 
his intrigue with Mona he gained a deep sensual 
satisfaction, but that was all. There was nothing 
in his excitement to make up for his lacerating 
remorse. 

One evening Hilda had gone to bed early, 
driven by a* bad headache, and whai he went 
to their room she was asleep. She lay on her 
Side with her knees drawn up, and there was 
something in her attitude, in her sweet flushed 
her mouth ^htly open for the passing of 
her breath, something in the curve of her 
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rounded hips that in its innocence, its helpless¬ 
ness, smote him with anguish. He stood by her 
bedside, looking at her, while tears cut 
through his eyelids and he choked and turned 
away. 

In his bed, drawn up beside her, he could still 
hear her light breathing. He was penetrated 
with a sense of her hidden, mysterious being, 
of all that she had been to him and still was, 
and of his own awful, divided life. How, by 
what slow, secret stages had it come to this, 
that he was separated from her and unfaithful ? 
Was it really that her absorption in the child 
had gradually detached him from her and so 
made unfaithfulness possible, or would it have 
happened in any case ; would he, without that 
separation, have been Mona's lover ? He didn't 
know. All that happened seerped to him 
strange but inevitable. There was no excuse 
for him but that of inevitability. It was 
bound to happen. It had been the sudden 
leaping out of the darkness of the beast in him, 
too l<mg suppressed. He admitted that he had 
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a beast in liim, an unsuspected, dark, hidden 
and secret beast. It, not he, had acted. In a 
sense he remained detached, untouched by its 
actions. There was a pure part of liim that 
still loved Hilda. After all,’* he said to him¬ 
self, “ I’ve taken nothing from her that she 
valued. Physical unfaithfulness is nothing.” 
But though he said it was nothing, the thought 
of it stung him with an inappeasable remorse. 
Every look, every word of his wife reproached 
him. There were moments when he could have 
knelt at her feet and confessed everything and 
prayed for her forgiveness. But his secret 
was not his own; he had no right to betray 
Mona. Because she had given herself to him, 
about Mona, little sensual animal, there was a 
certain sacredness. 

He had taken rooms for her in one of a terrace 
of houses overlooking Primrose Hill, on the first 
floor; a large airy sitting-room at the front 
with two windows and a balcony, a bedroom 
behind folding doors at the back. Here he 
canie to her, at irregular intervals so s^s not to 
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excite Hilda's suspicion. He had a habit of 
going for a walk in the evenings. He would 
say to Hilda, “ I'm going for a walk, you don't 
mind," and Hilda would answer, " No, of course 
not. It'll do you good," and he would hurry off 
to the house on the terrace. 

Mona was a perfect mistress, sensual and 
loving ; she clung to him, insistent with small 
claims and exactions, but she was on the whole 
unselfish. 

And as day after day passed and Hilda re¬ 
mained silent, a sense of impunity, of safety, 
gained on him. He risked imprudences. He 
took Mona to drive with him, and the drives 
could not be concealed altogether from Hilda. 
But she never said anything beyond an occa¬ 
sional " Do you think it's wise ? " 

Meanwhile, in his fourth year, Richard was 
growing stronger. He had left off screaming. 
He cried no more than any ordinary, rather 
irritable child of his age. It was possible now 
to leave him all morning to the nurse. And 
one day Hilda came to Christopher. 
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** Kit/' she said, " I can do your t)Fping 
again now. You can let Mona go/' 

Christopher was taken aback. He hadn't 
thought of that. It was an awful moment. 

" I couldn't think," he said, " of letting you 
in for that again." 

" But I love being let in. I've nothing else 
to do now Richard doesn't want me." 

" No. No. It's too much for you. You 
can read or you can go out. Much better for 
you." 

" But, Kit, I did think that when Richard 
was all right I could work for you. I've always 
looked forward to it." 

" But it isn't necessary now. Mona does 
very well for me." 

Then she flashed at him, " If you'd rather 

have Mona^-" 

It isn't rather having her." 

Christopher pondered miserably. Then he 
had an inspiration. He could trust Hilda's 
heart. 

It's a little difficult. We've a sort of 
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responsibility. If I give her work to you we 
take the bread out of her mouth." 

" I see. Perhaps it would be rather hard on 
her, poor little thing. There*s no place where 
she'd be looked after as she is here." 

" No. She loves it. We can't turn her 
away." 

" I suppose we can't, but it's a nuisance." 

" You do understand, darling ? " 

" Oh yes, I understand. We can't either of 
us be cruel." 

She paused, and he thought it was all over. 
Then, " Kit," she said, " you can give up 
your room now." 

He started inwardly. He couldn't give up 
his room. It was there that Mona came to him 
when he couldn't go to her. 

" I don't think I will," he said. •" I've got 
used to it. I rather like the walk there and 
back." 

" Oh, but, Kit, I want you back again." 

" What's the good ? You don't see me." 

" No, but I know you're there." 
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“ Well, we'll see," he said; but he knew he 
wouldn't give up his room. 

He looked at her. No, she suspected nothing, 
her innocence, her amazing innocence, was his 
safety. 

But he thought: " How long, I wonder, 
shall we be safe ? " A half-conscious trouble 
stirred his deep sense of security. But no, if he 
was moderately careful Hilda wouldn’t know. 
She would never guess a thing that would be 
to her so monstrous, her mind wasn't made 
that way. Her little flash of jealousy had no 
suspicion in it. She was disappointed, that 
was all, wounded in the pride of her work, she 
who had once done everything for him. And 
how sweetly she had given in. Heavens, how 
good she was, how incapable of unkindness. 
What a brute, what an utter brute he was to 
her. Again remorse stung him. 

And sometimes now, after this first alarm, 
his security was shaken. He had visions of 
^me unforeseen accident revealing his secret; 
he mkht be seen by some friend in the restaurant 
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with Mona or going in and out of the house on 
Primrose Hill. But what if he was seen ? A 
man may dine with a friend in a restaurant 
without harm. Hilda, if she knew, could not 
seriously object to that alone. And a man 
may call at a house on Primrose Hill, any casual 
acquaintance might take him there. And the 
chances of Hilda's being told of his calling were 
negligible. Rather he had a sense of vast 
impending danger, of events, unknown and 
incalculable, gathering together to betray him, 
of some moment in which fatally he would 
betray himself. 

And the moment came. 

One day at luncheon Mona turned faint. 
With a ghastly white face and her head dropped 
to her breast, she slid from her chair. Chris¬ 
topher rushed to lift her up. And as^he stooped 
over her, Hilda saw his face strained in a yearn¬ 
ing agony. He carried Mona to the sofa ; he 
pushed Hilda aside in his haste to fetch brandy. 
Tenderly, and still with that awful, betraying 
passion in his face, he raised Mona's head and 
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made her drink. And when she had come to 
she lifted up her aim and took his hand in hers. 
" Kit, is that you ? ” she said. 

Hilda gazed at them in silence. 

Christopher got out the car and took Mona 
home. He was away for an hour and a half, 
far longer than the time it took to come and go. 

And as he drove back he went over tlte scene. 
He could see himself rushing to Mona, he could 
see his own face now, drawn in its agony, he 
could see Mona's face looking at him and her 
hand seeking his own, he heard her “ Kit, is it 
you ? " He saw Hilda gazing at them and the 
horror in her eyes. He had no doubt that he 
was utterly betrayed. What would she say 
to him, and what would he say to her ? 

She was ready for him at the door-way. 
** Come," ^e said, " into the study, I want to 
speak to you." 

He followed her slowly, his heart beating 
hard with pain. He would have given, gladly 
given, years of his life to have escaped this 

,r 

moment. 
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They sat down. Hilda did not begin all at 
once. 

Well/' he said, “ you had something to 
say to me." 

" Yes. ffit, you're beginning to care for that 
little girl." 

" What makes you think so ? " 

" Your face." 

" My—face ? " He smiled. A ghastly smile. 

" Yes. You should have seen your face." 

" I was frightened." 

" It wasn't fright. It was—^ii was—I can't 
tell you what it was." 

" Imagination." 

" No. I couldn't imagine a thing like that. 
Kit dear, you mustn't see her. You must let 
her go. Believe me, it's the only way." 

" The only way to what ? " 

" To keep out of trouble." 

She didn't know that he was in trouble, as 
she called it. 

" There won't be any trouble. You're imagin¬ 
ing things. You always did imagine them." 
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'' No, I tell you I'm not imagining this. Kit, 
darling, you can stop it if you try now. Give 
her up." 

“ Turn her away ? How can we turn her 
away ? Even supposing I was the sort of fool 
you think I am. You can’t let her suffer for 
my folly.” 

” You admit the folly, then ? ” # 

” I don’t admit anything at all. Of course, 
I like her. You can trust me to keep my head.” 

” Can I trust her ? My dear, I heard what 
she said to you. And she grabbed your hand.” 

” She’d just come out of a faint and she was 
frightened.” 

” She called you Kit.” 

” Well, she does, you know. It’s her way,” 

” It isn’t a nice way.” 

” I don’t see that. We’re awfully good 
friends; there’s no reason why we shouldn't 
be. It’s all right. Really, it’s all right.” 

There was nothing for it but to lie, to lie and 
lie, and lie solidly. If he lied with sufficient 
plausibility he was safe. Hilda didn’t suspect 
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the worst. She was far from knowing that 
anything had happened. 

“ Well/' said Hilda, “ it may be all right. 
But oh, my dear, be careful.” 

” Oh, rU be careful.” 

He felt that he had escaped from a sword 
that was about to fall on him, that, miraculously, 
had rift fallen. And he made two resolutions. 
He would give up his room to divert Hilda's 
suspicion, and he would not take Mona out 
driving any more. 

But now, after that betrayal, he was more 
than ever insecure. He had escaped only 
through Hilda's innocence and faith in his word. 
Another woman would have nailed him to it, 
would not have let him go. And again he had 
that sense of events gathering round him to 
betray him, of being in a net, e net that 
tightened. 

He still had his room for another week. And 
on the last day of the week Mona came to himi 
there. And she gave h^^^self to him because it 
was for the last time in that room. 








“ Just so that we can always remember,” 
she said. 

She had not left him, she had not begun to 
prejpare for departure, when a knock came at 
the locked door. 

” Who's there ? ” said Christopher. 

” It's I, Hilda. Can I come in ?'' 

” Put on your hat, for God's sake, Mona.” 
He unlocked the door. ” Come in.” 

But Mona did not put on her hat. She sat 
still on the couch, staring, terrified. And 
Hilda looked at her; she saw her tumbled hair, 
her flushed face, her mouth still slack with 
passion, her opened blouse, and behind her the 
tossed cushion with a hollow in it where her 
head had lain. Then she turned to Chris¬ 
topher. 

” There's a telegram for you.” 

She laid it down on the table and faced Hcma 
who was standing now and, with fingers that 
trembled violently, fastening her blouse. 

- ” As youVe done all that you came for you'd 
better go,” 
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Mona burst out crying. Chmtopher gave 
her her hat, her jacket; he opened the door 
for her, and she went out. But before she went 
Hilda saw Christopher put his hand on her 
shoulder for comfort and protection. 

Then they stood face to face. 

“ There's no need to lie any more. I can see 
what lias happened." 

He was silent. The pain at his heart dragged 
tighter. In all his visions of betrayal he had 
never see it come like this, with this shame. 

“ Have you anything to say ? " she said. 

" There's no use saying anything. You've 
seen." 

" I’m glad you’ve left off lying. Why did 
you lie to me, Kit ? " 

" Good God, what could I do but lie ? I 
couldn't betray her. Besides, I wanted to save 
you pain." 

" Yet because of you she's betrayed herself." 

" Yes, it's my fault. It's been my fault all 
along. You mustn't think it was hers." 

" I do think it was hers, too." 
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No, she didn't know what was happening. 
Till I broke down/' 

“ Oh, Kit, how could you ? How could you ?" 

" I went mad." 

" Why couldn't you let her alone in the 
beginning ? " 

" Because I suppose I was fond of her even 
then. I'm damned sorry. I tell you I went 
mad and lost my head. I'd undo it all if I 
could." 

" Will you give her up ? " 

He stood silent, staring at Mona's little muslin 
handkerchief which she had left behind and he 
had picked up, handling it tenderly because it 
was hers. He stared as if the little handkerchief 
could tell him something, something that would 
see him through this agony. 

" Will you give her up ? " 

You mustn't ask me that, Hilda. I can't." 

" You aren't mad now," 

“ I am. I want her. I want her. I can't 
do without her, I won’t give her up." 

" Then, Kit, you must give me up." 
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How do you mean, give you up ? " 

‘‘ I mean that I won't take the children away 
as I might do, I won't go and live with mother, 
rU stay with you and keep your house for you, 
I'll sit at your table and receive your friends 
as if nothing had happened, but I won't sleep 
with you, I won't walk or drive with you, I 
won't have more to do with you than I can help* 
You'll be there, in the house, as if you weren't 
there.” 

” Isn't that rather cruel of you ? ” 

” What's my cruelty to yours ? I've asked 
you to give Mona up. You won't, and I won't 
share you with her.” 

“ Very well, you can make your own terms.” 

“ I shall make them. They would be hard 
terms if you cared for me, but as you don't I 
can't see what difference they make.” 

” I do care for you.” 

” You insult me by saying so.” 

” Insult you ? ” 

” You insult my intelligence. But if you'd 
given her up, if you'd shown me that you cared 
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for me so much, Fd have taken you back and 
said no more. As it is, I shall say no more. 
There's no more to be said." 

" You've said enough. At any rate I know 
where we stand. It’s odd," he said, ** you 
haven't thought of divorcing me. Or have 
you ?" 

" No, I haven't. I shall not divorce you, on 
the children's account. Besides, I think that 
this madness or whatever it is will be over some 
day. It can't last for ever," 

" I'm afraid it'll last our time. If it was 
all over would you take me back ? " 

" Yes. If it was really all over I'd take you 
back. Why did you ask me that ? " 

" Because I wanted to know—^the extent of 
your goodness. You are good to me, Hilda, 
Cruel and good. But I've deserved your 
cruelty. I suppose you know our life together 
is going to be hell ? You'd much better 
divorce me." 

“ Do you want to be divorced ?" 

" No." 
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** You don*t want to marry Mona ? 

''No, I don't. I was thinking of you." 

" Then I won't divorce you. I should loathe 
it, the shame and the publicity. There's not 
much left to us, but we must make the best 
of it." 

" You propose to treat me like a criminal 
and you call that making the best of it. I'm 
to be there as if I wasn't there." 

" I tdl you I won't share you with Mona, 
that's aU. That might have been possible, if 
I didn't care for you. As it is, you can't have 
your wife and your mistress too. If you prefer 
your mistress it's yom own doing, not mine," 

" If I could only make you see how it hap¬ 
pened." 

" I do see. What you did in the beginning 
was madness, and I could have forgiven it. 
What you are doing now is deliberate and it's 
unforgivable." 

" I'm not asking you to forgive me." 

" No, not even that." 

She turned away. 
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“ Oh, Hilda, don*t go. Look here, I'm sorry. 
I'm frightfully sorry. I'd have given anything 
for it not to have happened." 

" There’s no use your saying that so long as it 
goes on happening." 

" I know. But you can't be in love with a 
woman and not want her. I've simply got to 
jiave Mona and there's an end of it." 

" Oh yes, Kit, there's an end of it. I suppose 
you'U be home for dinner ? " 

" I suppose so." 

And she left him. 
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Then his long punishment began, a punishment 
that was always with him, in the banishment 
of Mona from his house, in Hilda’s cold good 
morning ” and " good night ” without a kiss, 
in their dreadful silent meals, in the long 
evenings when they sat one on each side of the 
fireplace without speaking. Alwa)^ the thought 
of his transgression came between them. He 
was not allowed to forget it for a minute. He 
would try and make a conversation. Thus, 
at breakfast: 

" Is Richard aU right ? ” 

Yes.” 

" What are you going to do to-day ? ” 

” I don’t know.” 

” Are you going out ? ” 

" Yes.” 
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*' Will you come for a drive with me ? 

** You know I w’on't/' 

Well, that's that." 

His work carried him through the greater 
part of the day. Mona t3^d his manuscripts 
in the house on Primrose Hill and brought them 
to him in his room in the High Street. (He 
had kept it on after the rupture.) Every after¬ 
noon now he took her for a drive; there was 
no longer any need for caution; now that he had 
been found out, he considered that he could do 
what he liked. 

But the dreadful evenings came when Hilda 
sat with her book held up before her face so as 
not to see him, and never a word. He read, 
but his thoughts wandered, the image of Mona 
came between him and the printed page with 
the memory of his sin, the vision of yesterday 
and of intolerable to-morrows ; day after day, 
the same silence, the same turning away of his 
wife's sad face. 

If he had not loved Hilda! But he did 
^love her, more than ever he loved her in this 
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time of their separation. The sensual tie that 
bound him to Mona was a thing apart, a thing 
that had nothing to do with the deep, unchange¬ 
able self that loved Hilda. But it was there, 
and he could not break through and end it. 
The dark beast was ineradicable. He felt no 
resentment of Hilda's attitude. She was deeply 
injured and she had a right to any attitude 
she chose. 

Sometimes Grevill Burton would come and 
dine, and then Hilda would talk light-heartedly 
as if nothing had happened; she would be 
friendly and sweet and smiling. You couldn't 
have told that she was playing a part. 

“ You did do it well," said Christopher one 
evening when the guest had gone. 

"I daresay. I don't want people to know 
there's anything wrong.” 

You're shidding me ?'' 

I'm shidding mysdf.” 

Sometimes at nine o'clock he would get up 
and 

** I'm going out, Hilda. Do you mind ? ” 
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Whether I mind or not you'll go," she 
would say. 

She knew where he was going. 

But once, when he was sitting with Hilda, he 
had the sense of her eyes on him. He looked 
up. Her book had fallen to her lap and she was 
looking at him and her eyes were wet with tears. 

" HUda," he said, " we can’t go on like this." 

" We must. I can’t help it." 

We can’t. We’re too unspeakably un- 
happy.” 

“ My dear, you know how to end it," she said. 

Then suddenly, in a flash, his will rose up. 

" I wfll end it," he said. 

" Will you. Kit ? Do you mean it ? " 

" Yes, I’ll go now and end it." 

“ End it so that it’ll never happen again ? " 

" Yes. Never again." 

He took his car and drove to Primrose Hill 
to save time. He must act at once while bis 
will was strong in him or he might never act 
at all. He didn’t allow his mind to dwell on 
what would come after, the vain longing, the 
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hunger and thirst, the fierce sting of desire 
and its miserable frustration. And Mona—^he 
wouldn't think of Mona. Yet he did think of 
her, he thought of her when he would not think 
of himself. Well, Mona must bear it. She 
had had her good time, and he had never said 
that it would last for ever, or if he had said so 
he had not meant it. Surely from the beginning 
he had seen the end. And the end must come 
quickly, there must be no fumbling work ; one 
clean, cruel cut and all over. But, God, how 
was he going to do it ? Would he yield, first 
to his passion and then, afterwards, tell her ? 
No, there must be no yielding. If he gave in 
once he might give in again, there might be no 
ending to it then. He must strike a clean blow, 
at once, the first minute, without a kiss, without 
a touch, without any words of tenderness. 

In the large lighted front room Mona waited 
for him. She ran to him and put up her arms 
to hold him. 

" Dear, I knew you would come tomight," 

He took her hands and pushed her from him. 
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Don't/' he said. “ Don't. I mustn't touch 
you. I haven't come for that." 

She scowled, suddenly evil, 

" What have you come for ? " 

" I've come to tell you we must end it. I 
mustn't see you any more." 

" Not—see me—any more ? But, Kit, why 
not ? What's happened to you ? " 

"Nothing's happened except that I want 
to end it." 

" Oh, but it's cruel of you, cruel. Why should 
you want to end it when we’ve been so happy ? " 
" Well, I don't want, but I must." 

" But why, why ? " 

" These things have to end some day, Mona. 
They can't go on for ever." 

" Some day, but not now. Not now." 

" Yes, now/' 

" But you haven't told me why." 

" Because it's making my wife too unhappy/^ 
" You don't care about making me unhappy," 
" I do care, but I can't help it. Whoever's 
unhappy, she mustn't be. You don't know 
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what it's like, Mona. There’s been nothing 
but the misery of the damned ever since she 
found out. She won't speak to me or touch me 
or look at me if she can help it. And all the 
time her heart’s breaking. To-night she cried." 

" She cried, did she ? Well, let her cry, 
it won't hurt her." 

He sat down and she flung herself on the floor 
beside him, clinging to his knees, pressing herself 
close. 

" Get up, Mona. Don't do that." 

“ I shall. I shall. Till you've told me you 
won't leave me. You can't leave me. Why, 
you loved me last night. Only last night." 

" I mustn't love you any more." 

''But you can't help it. You do love mej 
You love me more than Hilda." 

" No, I don't. It's a different sort of love. 
It's not the best sort. I can stop loving 5^u, 
but I can't stop loving Hilda." 

" It’s a lie, you can't stop loving me." 

"I can. I can make myself. I'm sorry. 
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'* I don’t care for your sorrow. I shall hate 
you if you leave me.” 

”Hate me, hate me, that’s the best thing 
you can do.” 

” I shall hate you, but I shall die of it. I 
shall kill myself.” 

” You won’t. You only think you will. You 
don’t even think it. Do look at it seriously. 
We oughtn’t ever to have done this. The whole 
thing’s wrong.” 

” Is it ? You wanted it, and now you’ve got 
all you wanted you want to be good. I loathe 
your goodness. It’s nothing but cruelty.” 

” I’m sorry if it’s cruel. But it’s cruel to 
Hilda to go on. She’s had enough. I won’t 
let her be hurt any more.” 

” Kit,” she said, ” she needn’t be hurt. Go 
and tell her you’ve broken it off. And let’s 
go on as we did before. If we’re careful she’ll 
never know.” 

” That would be beastly. I’ve had enough 
of lying. No. There’s nothing for it but to 
end it, dean.” 
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He rose. 

" I must go now." 

He raised her from the floor where she lay. 
She turned on him a look of hatred. She was 
suddenly transformed there; her sweet face 
was all evil. 

" Go then," she said. " I hate you." 

" Look here, I don't want you to be worse off 
because of this. I’ll keep on these rooms for 
you and rU pay you what your work cost me." 

" I don’t want your money. I don’t want 
these rooms." 

" You’ll have to have them all the same. 
And if you’re ever in trouble you must let me 
know." 

" Trouble ? What do you call this ? ’’ 

" I know," he said. " I know." 

" You know, but you don’t care.’*’ 

" I do care. I hate what I’ve done, but I 
had to do it." 

" You hadn’t, you hadn’t." 

She was crying now. He hardened his heart 
against her crying. 


O 
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" Good-bye, Mona/' 

She did not answer. He turned from her 
and left her. 

At home in the study, Hilda was sitting up 
for him. 

She turned to him, half-eager, half-afraid. 

"Well," he said, "it's all over. It was 
damned butcher's work, but I've done it.” 

" Oh, Kit, I'm so glad.” 

She came to him and put her hands on his 
shoulders and kissed him. 

" I suppose,” she said, " it was horrible.” 

" Horrible.” 

He put up his hands to her hands and took 
them and kissed her, and they stood still for a 
moment, holding each other's hands. 

" Have you forgiven me ? ” he said. 

" Yes, I'Mse forgiven you. I forgave you long 
ago. You see. Kit, I always understood how 
it happoied. You had Mona like a physical 
illness, and you've got over it, and you'll be 
well. It'll never happen again. It's not as if 
you went to her with your mind.” 
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He smiled. If you understand so weU why 
were you such a devil to me ? ” 

" Because, my dear, I wanted you to come 
back.” 

” I see, you made the position untenable.” 

” Impossible. But ^en*t you glad to be 
back ? ” 

” Glad ? I was never so glad of anytliing in 
my life. Always, in my heart, I hated going to 
Mona.” 

” And yet you went.” 

” I went. But it's all over.” 

” I know it's all over. We’ll never speak of 
it again.” 

” There’s only one thing. Mona said she’d 
kill herself. She won't, will she ? ” 

“ Of course she won't. She loves her life, 
her little sensual life, too well to take it.” 

And Mona did not kill herself. Instead, she 
wrote letters which Christopher burnt without 
answering. And presently she left off writing. 
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It was June nineteen twenty-five. 

Christopher was alone in his study. He had 
given up his room in the High Street and worked 
at home now. He hated the room in the High 
Street and everything in it, the writing-table 
heaped with manuscript, the armchair where 
Mona used to sit, the couch where she used to 
lie ; these things recalled too painfully the time 
of his passion. 

An open letter lay on his table. He took it 
up and turned it in his hands. It was from Mrs. 
Templeton, the seventh of the same kind that 
had come within the last month. Mrs. Temple¬ 
ton would be delighted if he would come to tea 
to-morrow at four-thirty. 

Mrs. Templeton was a widow who had arrived 
six weeks before with a letter of introduction 
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from Grevill Burton. Delicately, irresistibly 
she had inserted herself into his life. He had 
gone to see her five times and she had been as 
many times to his house. 

Would he or would he not go ? He couldn't 
plead his work. Mrs. Templeton knew that 
he was not working. His last novel, ‘*The 
Hypocrite," had been finished a week ago and 
he was resting for the first time in many months. 

Would he or would he not go ? He didn't 
ask himself why there was this struggle in his 
mind over a thing so simple. He sat down and 
wrote. 

" Dear Mrs. Templeton, 

" I am so sorry-" 

He tore up the note and wrote again : 

Dear Mrs. Templeton, 

" Many thanks. I shall be delighted to 
come to-morrow at four-thirty. 

" Yours very sincerdy, 

" Christopher Vivart." 
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When the time came to start he went to Hilda. 

** I shan’t be in for tea. I’m going to Mrs. 
i'empleton’s.’* 

'■ You’re always going there. Don’t you 
get tired of her ? ” 

" No. She's not the sort ^of woman you get 
tired of." 

** I’m tired of her,’’ said Hilda. 

At The Gables, her house on West Heath, 
Mrs. Templeton waited for him in her drawing¬ 
room. The room was beautiful, full of clear 
tones of ivory and rose. There were roses 
everywhere, pink and white and red, in vases 
and inlbowls. Their scent filled the room. 

As he came in she rose, holding out both 
her hands. 

** How good of you to come." 

" Good of you to ask me.’’ 

" I’m not destroying any great work ? No. 
You wouldn’t let me destroy. You’d tell me^ 
wouldn’t you ?" 

" I’m not doing anything." 

" Then the last book is finished ? |’,’ 
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** How exciting. How is dear Hilda ? And 
little Jenny and Richard ? " 

*'.Oh, they’re all very well, thanks.” 

” I don!t ask you together, because I get the 
best of both of you when I have you alone. 
We have so much to talk about, haven’t we ? 
Sit down there.” 

He sat down on the sofa beside her. 

Audrey Templeton was thirty-three years old 
and looked five years younger. Her sweet 
delicate face was white with a pearl grey tint 
and very beautiful. This neutral colour made 
her blue eyes exceedingly blue ; long black eye¬ 
brows arched above them and they had thin 
violet smears underneath. Her long slender 
nose had a little ridge in the middle and a tip 
that moved with the movements ,of her wide, 
thin mouth. Her black hair was parted in the 
middle and rose thickly and was twisted in a 
large roll at the back. Her body was slight 
and tall, with a long waist and long slender 
limbs; there was grace in all her movements. 





She wore a gown of some thin black stuff and a 
pearl necklace. And her voice, her voice was 
beautiful, with full golden notes that dropped 
rounded and perfect, like the notes of a bell. 

She gave him tea, putting a sort of tender 
kindness into all the gestures of her service. 
Her eyes hovered, they opened wide doors, 
taking him in gently. 

When tea was over she said, Come and see 
my books.” 

She led him to the bookcase and there, among 
the masters, on a line with Turgeniev and 
Dostoievsky, he found his own novds. 

She pointed them out to him with a little 
laugh. 

" There you are. You see, I have you all. 
'The Transgressor,* 'The Idealist,* ‘Peter 
Harden * ancj dear ' Anne Bywater.* *' 

'' You've read them all ? ** 

" Not once, but many times." 

" I'm honoured.** 

" Oh no, it's nothing to you that I should 
read you." 
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When she smiled her eyes narrowed, curling 
upwards at the comers. 

It's ever5rthing,” he said. 

She swept back again to her sofa. A clear, 
delicious scent hung about her and stirred with 
her moving. She was beautiful to every sense. 

Now tell me about this last book. What 
is it called ? " 

The Hypocrite.' It's a study in h5rpocrisy." 

" What a subject. A subject made to your 
hand. What do you think of it ? Do you feel 
that you've done your best ? " 

“ I don't know yet. I'm too near it. It's 
been so intensely difficult and I'm tired." 

" Tired ? Ah, that's good. That means that 
your strength has gone into your book." 

" I hope so. I hope the book doesn't show 
signs of exhaustion." 

"I'm sure it doesn't. You shouldn't talk 
about exhaustion. You're young still." 

" Forty-two." 

" That's young. You are at the very height 
of your power now. I've watched you from the 
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beginaiag, seen you coming on and on, always 
maturing. *The Transgressor' has all your 
youth, your wonderful, delightful youth, its 
passion and its freshness. It's almost adoles¬ 
cent. It fairly shines with youth. And in 
‘ The Idealist' I see you growing up, wise and 
a little sad, and in ‘ Peter Harden' you are 
mature with all your experience behind you, 
and yet you have still the passion of your youth. 
And in ' Anne Bywater' you are more mature— 
you've come to your full flowering. There's 
the experience of long ages in that book, and a 
subtlety, an uncanny subtlety. I wonder 
whether any novelist ever knew women as you 
know them. When I read it I had the sense of 
being Anne Bywater. I felt that you'd opened 
up my heart and spirit to me." 

But do you know—^you’re not unlike Anne 
Bywater. Only I think she has more passion 
in her." 

"Ah, you may know Anne Bywater, you don't 
know me if you say that. ' I see all my possi- 
biUties in Anne." 
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I don't believe you would give yoiroelf as 
Anne does." 

" Would I not ? I wonder. Does one really 
know oneself ?" 

" Probably not. You would go to the last 
limit and then something would draw you back. 
There's a line that you would never cross, the 
line that Anne crossed." 

" Do you think I should be afraid ? " 

" No, you wouldn't be afraid. But there's a 
fineness in you, a conscience which would keep 
you from ever letting yourself go." 

" And yet I think that if my moment came 
I should be capable of anything." 

" You think. You think because you’re accus¬ 
tomed to thinking boldly and clearly round any 
subject, to measuring all possibilities; you're 
given to free psychological speculation, and 
you've no conceit of your own virtue. But 
you would end with thinking. Your sense of 
dignity would stop you from all passionate 
action. Passion has no dignity except the 
dignity of its courage." 
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" A|j, the dignity of courage; you think I 
would not have that ? ” 

“ I said you wouldn't be afraid. It wouldn't 
be fear that would hold you back ; it would be 
your sense of spiritual values, of something 
better than passion's best." 

" Why do I think I could do what Anne 
did? " 

" Because passion appeals to you through 
its generosity and you are generous. But 
you're safe because you're religious. Your 
spiritual life is more to you than any other." 

" What do you know about my spiritual life ? 
I've never told you anything about it." 

" No, but I know it's there. You give me a 
sense of absolute security and peace. Nobody 
has your serenity, your strength, without an 
inner life of the very highest spirituality. It's 

I 

because of your secret safety that you can afford 
to wonder whether there's an Anne in you." 

" But you said I was like her." 

Because Anne had her spiritual side. She 
longed for the vision of ultimate reality.'* 
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"The vision of ultimate reality? Yes, I 
long for it, too. But 1 never get it. Only a 
flash now and then when I see beauty." 

" I know those flashes. They're worth all 
the rest of. one's life put together." 

" But they're so uncertain. You can't get 
them simply by longing for them. I may never 

I 

have one again. If life were a succession of 
flashes-" 

" You couldn't bear it. There's no such 
thing as a continuous ecstasy." 

* 

" You can conceive it." 

" By adding flash to flash and imagining an 
endless series. But that's not feeling." 

There was a brief silence; then suddenly 
she said: 

" Has Hilda got that sense of ultimate 
reaUty ?" 

" I don't know. We've never talked about 
it." 

" How strange. I should have thought that 
would have been the first thing you'd have 
known about her." 
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" It shows how little I know about her, 
after all/' 

** After all ? How long have you beai 
married ?" 

“Twelve years/* 

“ Twelve years ? It's a long time as marriage 
goes. But you're happy. You seem to be 
very happy." 

“ We are very happy." 

“ I'm so glad. She's a darling, I wish she 
liked me better." 

“Oh, but she does like you," (He wasn't 
sure of it.) 

“ No, when I'm with her I always feel some¬ 
thing like a wall between us. I can't get at 
her. She doesn't trust me." 

“ I'm sure she does. How could she not trust 
you ? " 

“ I don't know how. But she doesn’t. And 
I should so like to be her friend. I don't like 
to fed that I'm her husband's friend and not 
h€^. We ought all three to be bound to¬ 
gether." 
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" I think you're mistaken. But Hilda's very 
reserved. She doesn't give herself easily. And 
there are some things she never talks about. 
Such a conversation as we've just had would 
be impossible between you and Hilda or be¬ 
tween Hilda and me." ‘ 

" Then there's a whole world closed to you." 

" Yes. It makes no difference to our affec¬ 
tion, but there it is. A whole world dosed." 

" And yet with you I feel there's a whole 
world open. There are no closed doors, no 
ways we couldn't go together. I think there's 
nothing I couldn't say to you." 

" I feel the same with you. There's nothing 
I couldn't say to you. You'd dlways under¬ 
stand." 

" Yes, I don't think you could say anything I 
worddn't understand." , 

** Some day I jshould like to tdl you something 
about myself." 

" You can't tell me now ? " Her voice was 
very tender. 

" No. Not now. I must be going. I don't 
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like to leave Hilda too long. We don't have so 
very much time together when Fm working, 
so we try to see as much of each other as pos¬ 
sible when Fm not.” 

" I wouldn't keep you from her for the world. 
Wait, there's just one thing I wanted to ask 
you, if it isn't too much.” 

” I don't think anything would be too much.” 
" this. Will you read ” The Hypocrite” 
to me ? It would be such a pleasure to go over 
it with you word by word ” 

" Nothing would please me better. I wanted 
to know what you think of it. Now I shan't 
have to wait.” 

"Well, when will you come? Would to¬ 
morrow evening be too soon ? ” 

" Not a bit. About nine o'clock ? ” 

" About ^ nine o'clock. But what about 
Hilda ? ” 

" Oh, I'll take her for a long drive in the car. 
We'U start in the morning so we shall have all 
the day together. She won't mind my taking 
an evening off.” 
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He hdd out his hand. 

"Wdl, good-bye," she said. "We're good 
Mends, aren't we ? " 

" We shall be always. Good-bye." 

She stood gazing at the door after he had let, 
as if still hj^notised by his presence. Then 
slowly she raised her arms above her head with 
clasped hands, and suddenly she brought them 
down and flung them out before her, driPVen by 
some feeling that expressed itself in that gesture 
of abandonment. 
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He went away with three very clear impressions: 
that Mrs. Templeton was a fascinating woman, 
that he was fascinated, and that there was a 
closed world between him and Hilda. He was 
not aware that these were the impressions Mrs. 
Templeton had meant him to receive. Above 
all that of the closed world. He had never 
known before that there was any point beyond 
which Hilda could not go with him. Their 
communion had seemed to him so perfect. 
And now he knew that it was imperfect, that 
the deepest things in life were precisely those he 
could not share with her. And he could share 
them with Mrs. Templeton. She could go all 
the way with him. There was no limit to her 
imderstanding. Into what unexplored coun- 

4 

rie$ might they not venture yet together ? 
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He waited impatiently for to-morrow evening, 
longing for the presence of that beautiful woman 
with her sympathy and grace. 

The next evening before dinner Hilda said 
to him, Kit, I wish you'd read ‘ The Hypocrite 
to me to-night." 

" I can’t. I’m going over to Mrs. Templeton’s." 

“ Again ? Whatever for ? ’’ 

" To talk to her." 

" Well, I should have thought you’d have had 
enough of her yesterday. You can ask her 
to dine here on Friday night if you like." (It 
was Tuesday.) " I’d rather she came here than 
that you went to her." 

" Very well, I’ll ask her." 

The reading was a success. He read from 
the yet untyped manuscript, Mrs. Templeton 
listened like a woman enchanted. ^Every now 
and then she made a suggestion of which 
Christopher felt the justice and followed. 

"You mustn’t take me too seriously/' she 
said, "It’s only one person’s opinion, after 
aU." 
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But you're right. I see you're right. It's 
wonderful how right you always are. Grevill 
Burton doesn't give me these tips and he's the 
best critic I know, I can't tell you how you 
hdp me." 

" But Hilda helps you. She told me you read 
all your books to her; and you've dedicated 
them all to her. ' To my wife, without whose 
help this book would never have been written.' 
You see how I remember. To have earned that 
praise from you, what must she not have done ?" 

" May I dedicate this book to you ? " 

" To me ? But I haven't deserved it. My 
poor little remarks are nothing." 

"They've helped to make it better than it 
would have been without you." 

" Well, if it must be so, I'm only too much 
honoured. And now please go on." 

At half-past eleven he left her. He had read 
for two hours and a half. 

Hilda lay awake watching for him. 

"I thought you were never coming ba^ 
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He laughed. I haven't got it as badly as 
all that." 

" But you've got it," she said. 

His infatuation amused her, she couldn't 
believe that it was serious, and when he took 
her in his arms she was not aware that she owed 
his ardour to an excitement kindled by Mrs. 
Templeton. 

And the next evening, and the next, he went 
to Mrs. Templeton's. In the morning of the third 
day Hilda asked him again to read "The 
Hypocrite " aloud to her. By this time he was 
tired 6f reading " The Hypocrite " aloud. 

" I can't be bothered," he said. " You can 
read it to yourself when you type it." 

" Darling, it isn't the same thing. I can take 
it in ten times better when you read it. I love 
the sound of your voice." 

" Oh well, some day, perhaps." 

He had not told her he was reading it to Mrs. 
Templeton. But that evening Hilda came 
into the hall as he was starting, and she caught 
him stuffing the manuscript into his coat pocket. 
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“ You're going to read to her ? " she said. 
Yes. She—she asked me." 

" And I asked you and you wouldn't. Oh, 
Kit." 

" Well, I get so tired of the beastly thing." 

" I think you might have read it to me and 
not to her." 

" I cx)uldn't refuse her." 

" And you could refuse me." Tears were in 
her eyes. 

" Come, Hilda, you mustn't mind. It isn't 
my fault she got in first." 

" It seems to me she's always getting in first. 
This is the third evening running you've been 
to her." 

"Well, it doesn't do to break the reading. 
You lose the thread. I want her to get a total 
impression.'! 

** Her impression counts. Well, go to her^ 
go. I don't care." 

He went, with a miserable sense of having 
done Hilda a wrong. Yet it was preposterous 
that ’she should try to keep him from going to 
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see Mrs. Templeton. If there ever was an 
innocent attachment, it was this. There was 
nothing in it that Hilda could possibly object to. 
He hadn’t given her the smallest cause for 
jealousy. It wasn’t as if he were in love with 
Mrs. Templeton. He knew perfectly well he 
was not in love with her. Not in love with 
her; in love, perhaps, with her delicate, en¬ 
chanting mind. You couldn’t be jealous of a 
mind. He was secure in the thought of his 
own innocence. 

He finished the reading at ten o’clock and 
received Mrs. Templeton’s " total impression.” 

” You have never done better than this,” 
she said. “ Your hypocrite is superb.” 

They discussed a few outstanding points and 
then he put the manuscript away. 

” Do you remember my sa5dng there was 
something I wanted to tell you ? About 
myself ? ” 

” Yes. I remember. Can you tell me now ? ” 

” I should like to, if it isn't too late.” 

” No, it isn’t too late. I sit up till all hours.'* 
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" Well, do you remember sa 3 dng that Hilda 
and I were very happy ?" 

Yes. And you are happy, aren't you ? " 
" We are now. But we haven't always been. 
Last year we went through a terrible time.” 

” How was that ? ” 


” It was my fault. I was unfaithful to her.” 
” You were unfaithful ? Oh, poor Hilda.” 

” I know. We—she and I—^had been drifting 
apart for nearly two years. Hilda was absorbed 


in the children and I was absorbed in my work. 


Richard was delicate. He screamed all day 
long, and I couldn't stand it, and 1 left the house 


and took a room to work in. And there was a 


girl. I had her to type my things. I went off 
my head over her. I sent her away once, before 
an 3 ^hing had happened, and 1 tried to get 
over it, but it was no use. We met again, and 

then- It was perfectly awful, for I had 

to lie to keep Hilda from knowing about it. At 
last she found out.” 


Mrs. Templeton gave a low murmur erf 
syn^pathy. 
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"Then it was simply hell. She wouldn*t 
* have anything to do with me. We lived on in 
the same house, hardly speaking to one another. 
She said sl^ wouldn't share me with the other 
woman." 

" Well, how could she ? No self-respecting 
woman would." 

" No, I suppose she couldn't. But I did 
think she might have let me off more easily." 

" Did you deserve to be let off easily ? " 

" No, I'm afraid I didn't. But you don't 
know what it was like. For, you see, all the time 
I cared for Hilda. I cared for her even when I 
was going to that girl. It was as if it were 
another part of me that went. An unimportant 
part. Then I saw that Hilda was miserably 
unhappy. And I gave it up. I went to the 
girl and told her I had done with her. It was 
damnable, but I did it." 

" It was splendid of you. And it must have 
been harder than if you had done it in the 
beginning before an3rthing had happened." 

" No, it wasn't. For you sec I'd had her. 
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Nothing could take that from me. It would 
have been awful if I'd never had her." 

" Well, perhaps. And then ? " 

" Then Hilda came round. It*^ seems that 
she'd always understood how it happened, how 
I’d gone mad, and how it was purdy an affair 
of the senses, and that somehow it hadn't the 
importance it might have had if I'd gone deeper 
in. She said ' It wasn't as if you went to her 
with your mind.' " 

" Ah no, that's the last unfaithfulness. You 
kept your mind clean." 

" I think I did. It was never involved." 

" And why have you told me this ? ” 

" So that you may see the kind of man I 
am." 

" But I don't see. It seems to me that it's 
the kind of man you're not. That in a sense 
it wasn't you who were unfaithful." 

" I think that's what Hilda felt. She was an 
angel and forgave me. But I don't know 
whether she ever really got over it—^wheth^ 
she trusts me. I think she must be always 
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afraid that I'll break out some day and do it 
again." 

“ But it's all over, surely it's all over." 

" Yes, ifs all over. I simply couldn't go 
back to it. I hated it even at the time," 

“ But she can see-^he can see that you're 
devoted to her." 

"I api devoted to her. But she's very 
jealous. She wants me to herself." 

" Of course she wants you to herself. Tell 
me—our friendship isn't making her unhappy ? " 

" Oh no. I'm sure it isn't. Why should it ? " 

" I don't know. Wives can be very difficult." 

" I don't think Hilda’d be difficult about a 
thing like that. She's got any amount of good 
sense." 

" Well," she said, " we must show her that 
we love her. It must be a happy friendship 
for all three." 

" I think I must go now. She lies awake 
waiting for me," 

" Yes go, dear friend^ I won't keep you: 
I'm so glad you told me what you did." 
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He stooped and kissed her hand as he left her. 

Hilda was ready for him with her arms round 
his neck. 

" Did you have a nice reacfing ? ** 

'' Yes. WeVe finished.'' 

** I'm glad you’ve finished. Now we can 
have some evenings together, can't we ? " 

" We can." 

" I wish Mrs. Templeton wasn't coming to¬ 
morrow.” 

" Come, you must be decent to her." 

" Oh, ru be decent." 

The evening came. It began during dinner 
with Mrs, Templeton enquiring about the 
children. 

" I suppose the darlings are in bed ? " 

" Long ago.” 

" Let me see, how old is Jenny ? " 

" Seven." ' 

" And Richard ? " 

"Four.'"* "" 

« " T|)ie lambs. Enchanting ages. Is Richard 
stronger than he " 
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“ Much stronger."' 

" I'm glad. It must have been awful for you 
when he was ill." 

" It was pretty awful." 

" Is he learning lessons ? " 

" Yes, I'm teaching them myself." 

" You haven't thought of sending them to a 
kindergarten ? " 

'‘No. I like teaching them. I like to see 
how their funny little minds work," 

She thought: “ She thinks I can't talk about 
anything but Richard and Jenny. She wants 
to make me feel that I'm the mother of Kit's 
children and nothing else besides. While she*s 
his companion." 

" But I've my worlc cut out for me now I've 
got Kit's typing to do as well." 

" Why don't you have a typist ? " 

'* Kit hates them." 

" Oh, Kit hates them." 

Mrs. Templeton thought: " She^s jealous. 
&e's afraid. She won't kt him hay^ a typislt. 
That's why she does it all herself." 
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** You've read 'The Hypocrite ' of course ? " 
" No, Fve not—yet." 

" You haven't ? You should get your hus¬ 
band to read it to you." * 

“ Beast," thought Hilda, " what right has 
she to tell me what I should get my husband 
to do ? " 

But she was silent. She looked at Christopher. 
" I tell him it's the best book he's ever 
written." 

" Is it ? " 

" Far and away." 

" 'Anne Bywater' was hard to beat." 

‘ " Oh, he's beaten her. But each book stands 
by itself. Each has its own glory." 

" Do you hear that, Kit ? You ought to 
blush." 

" Oh, I'm past blushing." 

" So sated with good opinions ? said Mrs, 

■%; 

Templeton. > 

" So overwhelmed with yours," ; 

" >8{eU^ when you two have done making 
pretty speeches to ^ch other we'll go upstairs."f 
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They went. The evening dragged on ; the 
conversation wandered; it ranged through 
ancestor worship to spiritualism and from 
esoteric Buddhism to modem mysticism. Chris¬ 
topher felt that Hilda was lost; he tried in vain 
to draw her in, to make her take her part; she 
refused to put forth a spark. She seemed to 
say, “ You two silly people may talk about 
what you like. I shall be wise and hold my 
tongue." 

And when it was all over and Mrs, Templeton 
had gone, she said, astonishingly, " Kit, that 
woman's in love with you." 

" She isn't. You’ve no business to say a 
thing like that.” 

" She is. Her eyes darken and shine when 
she looks at you, and her mouth trembles. 
She's in love and she's trjdng hard to get you." 

" That's all rot. She doesn't want to ' get' 
me as you call it. She's as .^innocent as 
Jenny/' 

"Oh, her innocence. I saw her tWlS 
captivate you by a series of beautiful attitudes. 
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A woman doesn't move her body about like 
that without an intention/’ 

*' Her body moves unconsciously/' 
Instinctivdy perhaps#^ But what an in¬ 
stinct." 

" Hilda, you're intolerable." 

" I may be, but I'm not a fool. I understand 
your dear Mrs. Templeton, Come, if you're 
coming." 

And she switched off the lights. 

Wounded and estranged and furiously in¬ 
dignant, he followed her upstairs to bed. 

He couldn't sleep for thinking of Mrs. 
Templeton. 
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And Christopher went again and again to Mrs. 
Templeton's. He took her driving in his car ; 
he was always dining with her ; and she came 
many times to lunch or tea or dinner at his house. 
He was restless when he was away from her. 
Hilda saw his restlessness and put it down to its 
true cause, but she said no more about Mrs. 
Templeton being in love with him. She behaved 
to her with a calm politeness that was almost 
kind. It was as if, in perfect fairness, she recog¬ 
nised the claims of her friendship wjth Christo¬ 
ph^, and agreed to it. They were Hilda and 
Audrey to each other. Of her burning jealousy 
« and of her tears—for she cried in secret-— 
Christopher saw no sign. He thought: “ Hilda 
is really taking it well.'’ 

9 
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Then one day the proofs of “ The Hypocrite'' 
came and Hilda saw the dedication : 

TO 

AUDREY TEMPLETON "" 

They were looking at the proofs together, 
their heads bent over them, almost touching. 
Hilda drew her head back as if before a blow. 

“ Kit,'" she said, '' that's too much. If you 
are in love with her you needn't proclaim it to 
the world." 

" My dear, a dedication isn't a declaration of 
love." 

" It is," she said, " in your case. You might 
as well tell me outright that you love her. You 
needn't. I know it. I know it." 

” You know nothing. I don't love her." 

" Don't lie about it, Kit. I shall respect 
you better if you don't lie." 

" My dear child, I like her—I like her, I 
like her awfully. But I do not love her, Neitipfir 
does she love me. The thing's entirely platonic." , 

" It may be. It's love afl the same. Oh, my 
4ear^ do you suppose I don't know the sgns. 
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You^re wretched when you’re not with her, 
you’re happy when you are.” 

** I am. I like bdng with her. She’s so 
Jolly kind and sympathetic. She makes you 
feel that it’s good to be with her. But I’m not 
in love with her any more than she’s in love 
with me.” 

” She is in love with you. I’ve told you that 
before.” 

*' If she were it wouldn’t do her any good. 
There’s nothing between us. I’ve been faithful 
to you. I swear I’ve been faithful.” 

” You haven’t. There’s everything between 
you. Everything that matters. You’ve gone 
to her with your mind and your soul. You’ve 
taken evetyilmg I loved best in you and given 
it to her.” 

" My dear Hilda, this sounds like madness.” 

It isn’t madness. You know it isn’t. It’s 
the horrible truth.” 

“ You talk as if I’d no right to have a friend.” 

" You've no right to have such a friend. A 
frigid who takes your mind and soul from me. 
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I've seen her doing it. I've seen her fascinating 
your mind, fascinating, fascinating, oh, I own 
she's fascinating. She couldn't rest till she'd 
got you caught. She knew how to get you 
through your mind." 

" On your own showing it's all jolly innocent." 

" It isn't. To me it's worse than any physical 
guilt. I forgave you Mona, because I knew 
that was only your poor weak body yielding. 
It was a madness. It wasn't really you. I 
can see a point of view from which it would be 
utterly unimportant. You didn't give Mona 
what I cared for most." 

" I've been faithful to you, Hilda," he 
repeated. 

" Faithful ? Do you think that faithfulness 
is only of the body ? You know it isn't. I've 
heard you sa^ so. This unfaithfulness of mind 
and soul is the worst, the most terrible unfaith¬ 
fulness. It's brought me more suffering than 
ever Mona did. I've not known one happy 
moment since you took up with that woman. 
Because I know I've lost you utterly." 
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“ Forgive me. I’d no idea you minded.” 

” Minded ? How could I not mind ? To 
see you going from me with your beautiful mind 
that I loved. It was my mind.” 

” It wasn’t. My body may be yours, 
I hope it is, but my mind at least is my 
own.” 

” No, it’s mine as much as your body. You 
gave it me. It’s yours and it’s mine. You'd no 
right to give it to that woman. I can never 
forgive you. Kit.” 

” I won’t ask you to forgive me. I don’t 

'i* 

admit that I’ve done anything wrong.” 

” You’ve done most horribly wrong. No 
human being can do another a worse wrong.” 

” This is simply stupid exaggeration. You’ve 
no absolute right over my mind.” 

” I had a right. You’ve no ide^ how I loved 
ycfur mind. We were joined together in our 
minds, it was there that we were most married. 
Nobody had a right to come and put us asunder* 
You know all this. Nobody knows it better 
than you. Just because your mind’s so 
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beautiful you know it. There's no excuse for 
you, because you knew." 

'' You loved my mind- 

“ Yes. Don't you know what it is to love a 
mind, to love it passionately, to feel it more 
you than yourself ? I loved your mind more 
than I loved your body. And God knows I 
loved that." 

“ I see. I hadn't thought of that." 

“ You only thought of Audrey. And what 
can she do for you that I can't do ? What can 
she be to you ? " 

" She has a wonderful mind, Hilda." 

" Yes, but if a woman came with a wonderful 
body, you wouldn't go to her on that account. 
You wouldn't leave me for her ? " 

" It's what I did do, Hilda." 

*'And 1 |eU you 1 don't care. You mig^t 
have fifty Monas for all I should care now." 
** I haven't left you for Audrey." 

" Oh, but you have. I've just got to make up 
my mind to that, for I don't suppose ym% 
ever come back from her." 




ii 
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I don't suppose I ever shall, and I don't see 
why I should, if you call that leaving you." 

" Then it's all over between us. I shan't 
try and keep you from Audrey, but I won’t 
share you ydth her any more than I shared you 
with Mona. We shall come and go, we shall 
live here together, I shall sleep with you, I'll 
give myself to you if you want me—^you haven’t 
deserved a physical separation; you see I’m fair 
—ever5rthing will be as it was before, except that 
deep down in our hearts and minds it will be 
all over." 


" It must be as you will." 
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It happened in September of this year, nineteen 
twenty-five, that the lease of the Eastcote house 
was up. Far End was empty. 

And one day suddenly Christopher said, 
“ Supposing we went back there.'* 

Kit, do you really mean it ? ” 

Yes. After all these years I believe we 
could bear it n<^.’' 

Do you mean, give up this house ^nd go ? " 
** Give up everything and go.” 

"Could you give up ever5rthing? Could 
you give up Audrey ? ” 

" Would it mean giving her up ? ” 

V You'd have her down there ? ” 

" It would be kind of you to ask her.” 

" Of course I’ll ask her if you insist on havii^ 
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her. I said I wouldn’t keep you from her. 
But she’ll spoil Far End. Her trail will be over 
everything.” 

” It’s a beautiful trail, Hilda. She’d love 
the place.” 

” And I should hate her loving it. I can hear 
her raving.” 

” You’re not kind, Hilda.” 

” No, I’m not. I used to be, but that’s what 
it’s done to me. I’m not kind. That’s the 
worst of it. I can’t be kind to Audrey. I 
might be if you weren’t so kind to her.” 

” You needn’t tell me you’re jealous.” 

” Jealous ? I wouldn’t he Audrey for all I 
possess. Not even to have j^u running after 
me. 

^ ” Well', shall we go ? We can let this house 
till the end of our lease.” 

” Yes. Let’s go. We can’t be more miser¬ 
able there than we are here.” 

” rU see to the removing. I’ll go down by 
myself and get ever3^thing ready, and you shall 
follow with the children. You can go into 
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rooms when this house is empty. You won't 
have any trouble." 

" That's good of you, Kit." 

" No. I want it to be as it was when I first 
took you there." 

She gave him a long look, yearning and un¬ 
certain, as if she hardly believed what she had 
heard him say. How could everything be as 
it was ? And if he had Audrey down there- 

" You'll find everything in its place, waiting 
for you," he said. 

So Christopher went down to Far End, and 
in a week's time he wrote for Hilda and the 
children to join him there 
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XXVII 

It was a glorious day in mid-October. The 
road went up, bright yellow between its green 
grass borders. The village was unchanged. 

The house stood waiting behind its low wall, 
under its guardian elm, in a golden serenity of 
beauty. Tall chrysanthemums looked over the 
wall, the elm was yellowing; but roses still 
bloomed on the terraces. Indoors everything 
was as it had been before, each piece of furniture 
Stood religiously in its place. Christopher had 
done his work well. 

Tea was ready for them in the drawing-room. 
And as Hilda stood them looking about her, 
CIhristopher came to her and put his arm round 
her and kissed her. She yidded gently, tears 
were in her eyes. 
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Far En&* 


It is good to be back again/' shd^said. 

The enchantment of the old house came dovm 
onjthem, it gathered them again into its peace. 

They had been there a week. It was late 
afternoon, Christopher and Hilda were sitting 
in the drawing-room, the children were in the 
garden playing in the last of the light. 

They are going to be happy here," she said. 
Christopher was silent. 

"When would you like Audrey to come 
down ? " 

" Never," he said. 

" What—never ? " 

" No. I don't want her." 

" You don't want her ? " 

" No, I want no one but you." ^ 

" Oh, Kit, is that true ? " 

"Yes. I ^didn't know it till I came down 
here. Now I know. Nothing matters but you 
md your happiness.*^ 

" But don’t you care for Audrey any more ? " 
" No, not now. Something's happened to me* 
1 don’t care if I never see her again. She’s 
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nothing to me. She never was. I can see 
that now.” 

" If you*d stayed in Hampstead she would 
have been.” 

” I daresay. But Tm not in Hampstead. 
Fm at Far End. It's the place, as if we had 
gone on and on from the beginning. It brings 
us back to what we were, when Maurice and 
Cecily were here ; when there was no Audrey. 
She mustn’t come here/' 

” Oh, Kit, then it's all over ? ” 

” It's all over. Nothing was ever more over 
than it is. It'll never happen again.” 

“ You’ve come back to me ? ” 

” I've come back, if you’ll have me, Hilda.” 

” If I'll have you—Oh, my dear, my dear.” 

Hn 

” I've been a brute to you. But I never will 
be again. I couldn't be, here. I believe it's 
]Far End that's brought us back again.” 

” Yes, it's been waiting*for us, so patiently, 
all these years. Waiting to bring us back.” 

” It was more faithful than I.” 

” But we shall be faithful now. Do you 
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remember how we used to say that nobddy could 
be anything but good and happy here ? 

“ Yes, I remember. Yet we mere unhappy 
here." 

" But now all the unhappiness is gone, as 
if it had never been. Do you know, I fed as if 
Cecily and Maurice had never died, as if they 
were still here with us. I shall never be un- 
happy about them any more." 

" I fed that, too." 

And they knew themsdves again, they knew 
each other. No longer could they be hidden 
and secret, each from each. At last, after many 
years, Hilda possessed her husband's mind and 
soul, never to be taken away from her. 

They had gone back far, they were back in 
the time of their first marriage, before the War, 
before Maurice and Cecily died. For with tbdr 
coming to Far End the gap of time was fiUed, 
their present was johild on to their past, and aH 

between was as though it had nev^f b^eit* Cedly 

moved in the house and garden, with her 
sweet face between the golden bosses of her 
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hair; sllfe played with Maurice there; they 
heard their laughter. The War and Cecily's 
death and Maurice's, and all the pain, Richard's 
illness and the unhappy times at Hampstead, 
Mona and Audrey, had disappeared. They 
were no longer real. Far End stood shining and 
firm, most real among realities. The house was 
faithful. It remembered. It kept all their 
memories, made tender and sweet with time. 
It reconciled them and they were at peace. It 
brought them back to themselves and to each 
other; back to reality, to love and trust and the 
good happiness of every day, to the kind and 
simple things that endure for ever. 

They rose and went into the garden where the 
children stiH played. 


THE END 


riUNT*P LTB„ tMOMilV. 
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have pleasure in giving the follovsdng brief notices of many important 
new books of serious interest for the Autumn, 1926. 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 

■ ' ... - 

Asia Minor in Ruins By s. XIMENEZ 

In ont large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 18 t. net, 
rhi* interesting book is an account of a private expedition by steam yacht 
to visit and study the sites and ruins ol places renowned in antiquity. Among 
others Ephesus, Assos, Palermo, Priene, Halicarnassus were visited. This 
book will appeal not only to the archaeologist but to the general reader, for the 
author has the happy gift of drawing his reader into touch with the spirit 
of the places visited, and his description of the historical and legendary 
events associated with them makes vivid reading 

The Second Empire -and Its Downfall: 

The correspondence of the Emperor Napoleon III and his 
cousin Prince Napoleon, now published for the first time. 

Ediud by ERNEST iHAUTERlVE 

Translated from the French by HERBERT WILSON. 

In one large handsome volume, with 2 illustrations, 18 $. net 
This correspondence between Napoleon III and his cousin, the son of Jerome 
Napoleon I’s brother, gives an interesting insight into Napoleon Ill's character. 
These letters, now published for the first time, cover the whole of his active 
career and have, therefore, a great historical value. 

My Fifty Years 

By H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE 

In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21 $. net. 

Tliis extremely interesting autobiography by H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of 
Greece contains much interesting information on the history of recent times. 
It is vividly written and contains many interesting anecdotes and comments 
on important personages. 

Historic Lovers By W. L. GEORGE 

Author of " The Triumph of Gallio," etc 
In one targe handsome volume, with 16 illustraltons, 6d. net 
An account of great lovers of history by an author who is noted for his 
sympathetic insight into the character of women. 

Chronicles of the Prussian Court 

By ANNE fOPHAU 

Hn one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21l. net, ^ 
Ths author of this interesting bo^S^eld the position of English governess to 
Princess Victoria Louise, tlie only daughter of the ^iser, during the period 
We have here an intimate first-hand account of the Kaiser in hi% 
vciyilig moods showing the perplexing facets of bis character,: ^ 

My Unsentimental Journey GILBERJ FRANKAU 

*’ liastorson/ " Petei JacksoA’—Cigar Merchant '•*' (130^ fibers.}, fie. 

4 m Aiaifc AA. iMi. 



Hutchinson*s Important New Books 


The Diary of Arthur Christopher Benson 

A Selection edited by Percy-Lubbock 

In om larife handsome volume, with 8 illustrations, 24i« net. 

This diary oi the famous essayist and novelist is a literary discovery which 
will prove vitally interesting to his numerous admirers. A. C. Benson was Master 
of Magdalene College, and was formerly for many years Assistant Master at Eton. 
His brilliant career was crowded and eventful, and in these, his personal papers, 
we find a number of amusing and interesting sidelights on the great and tha 
near-great. 

Famous Trials of History 

By the Ri. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, P.C. 

In one large handsome volume, with eight illustrations, 211. net. 

In thU book the Earl of Birkenhead in his inimitable manner tells the story 
of some of the most historic trials. Mary Queen of Scots, Colonel Blood, Warren 
Hastings, Captain Kidd, and Eugene Aram are some of the notabilities whose 
trials he reviews 

Reflections from Shakespeare LENA ASHWEIL 

In one large handsome volume, with illustrations,, 211. net. 

This work by a distinguished actress with the greatest of dramatists at her 
subject deals mainly with the period of the tragedies. The chief characters 
are analysed and exj^lained with the vivid individual touch of one who 
possesses imaginative insight, as well as practical experience. 

Vanished Cities of North Africa 

By MRS. STEVART ERSKINE 

Author ot " Vanished Cities of Arabia,” etc. 

' IVith numerous illustrations in colour and black-and-white by 

Major Benton Fletcher. 24s. net. 

An interesting and illuminating account by the author of" Vanished Qties d 
Arabia ” of the past glories of Africa. 

CeylonfTheLand of Eternai Charm AL2 FOAD TOULBA 

In one large handsome volume, with numerous iUu^ations, 211. ne$. 

The author of this book is the English redactor to the Cabinet of thaJCing of 
Bg3rpt. He knows Ceylon and its peopir {boroughly, and in its pages will 
be found all the interest which attaches to that charming island. 

Sailing Across Europe By NEGLEr FARSON 

in one targe handsome volume, with 63 illustrations, 21t. net. 

An unusual and interesting travel book. Mr. Farson tdls in breezy style d the 
auaiegOHS adventures whidi befel him on his unique journey through the water¬ 
ways of Europe. 

I 




HMUMmons Important Nm Books 

. . . I II' ... . . . . 

More Reminiscences: Occult and Sockd 

In on* large kandsotm: vo/um. , 21l. ne . By ROMA USTER 

The aothor will be remembered for her recent volume : ' Remini<«cences, Social 
and Pblitical." In her present book she tells ot the experiences which have 
fallen her and her wide circle ot acquaintance^ trom the occult and social 
stMulpoint. The book is intensely interesting, and will undoubtedly pe as 
pppnlar as Miss Roma Listei'o previous excursion into autobiography. 

Beyond Khyber Pass By eowell WOMAS 

Author of " With Lawrence in Arabia," etc. 

In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 218. net. 

Mr. Lowell Thomas will rank as one of the great adventurers of modern times. 
In the midst of the desert, up into the air, wherever there is a thrilling deed to 
he witnessed, or something new to see, there he is to be found. In this book he 
tc^s the story of his adventures during his journey through the Khj^ber Pass. 
He visited the strange warlike tribes of this region and describes their outlook 
on life with surprising insight The book is profusdy and beautifully itlnstrated. 

Florida to Fleet Street By I. C. BRIDGES 

In one large handsome volume, attk numerous tltusiraiions, 211. net. 

An absorbing volume of reminiscence by this well-known writer. Mr, Bridges' 
adventures and experiences have been varied and remarkably interesting, and 
his book will be welcomed by his numerous admirers. 

The Dog Mind -And its Human Characteristics 

With a frontispiece and four other illustrations, 48. 6d. «(. By VIVA 
The psychology of the canine mind with its many ramifications has from time 
immemorial been a subject of great interest and no little speculation. The 
author, an obvious lover of animals, has given much thought to tins subject, 
ud has illustrated by true anecdotes some amazing feats of the dog's intelligence. 
This is an extremdy enlightening book and will undoubtedly make a large appeal 
to all who possess and love man^s friend. 

How to Become a Good Swimmer 

By DAVID BILLINGTOS 

Wdh 19 illustrations from photographs, 4 s. 6d. net. 

■ To those who cannot swim, as well as to those who wish to improve thdr 
style, Hg, Bilhngton haS much of interest to say. The author is p^fossional 
champ t^ <yf the world,'‘Sftd as an amateur won over 500 prizes, 50 silver cups 
•hd sjijfiiedals. It be seen that Mr. Billiton is more than qsialiSed 
Wife oh tire graceful art of swimming?* 

Door Neighbours ETHEL St. mCHARDpil> 

ifs' one large handsome volume, with 8 UbistraHons, 181, eud, 

This is A iamily chronicle of great interest and charm. Anumg"the Many 
gwM iMats of interest are aUusions to the Refcarm Wdy^ngiMn, the 
AeoiMOn!iPf Qoeeo Victenia, and some interesting sid^ighM and 
t|i« toywtiM and well-known people of the day. mdading Htt and iPty. 



Hutchinson*s Important Now Books 

The Light Reading of Our Ancestors 

By LORD ERNLE 

Author oi " The Psalms in Human Life," " The Land Its People," etc. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, I 2 l. 6d. net. 

The author, perhaps better known as Roland E. Prothero, Is a ol wide 
experience, and in the present book deals with his subject in a deUg'htfiil saanner, 

The History of the St. Leger Stakes, 1776-1925 

By J. S. FLETCHER 

Authoi ot “ Picturesque Yorkshire," etc. 

In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 211, net. 

An authoritative and entertaining account ot the annual classic race run on 
the Town Moor, Doncaster, since it was first founded. Mr. Fletcher has done 
amjde justice to his theme The book is full of entertaining anecdote and 
should be widely popular. 

The Story of Louise de Bettignies 

By eiNfOlNE REDIER 

In one large handsome volume, 121. 6d. net. 

This book is an account of the experiences of a great heroine, perhaps the 
greatest heroine the War produced. Louise de Bettignies for a long period 
organised the British Intelligence Service behind the German lines on the 
Northern sector of the British Western Front. This record makes vivid readifiC. 

Light Opera By STERLING MACKINLAT, M.A. 

Authw ot " The Singing Voice and Its Training," etc. 

Handsomely bou^ in doth, 7 l. dd. net. 

The author's extensive knowledge enables him to write with aathecity chi 
bif subject. The contents of his latest book include: The Aims of Lii^t Opera. 
Acquiring Experience, Acting, Expression of Emotion, Voice, Dialogue, Produoittg, 
Cmducting, Mcnery, Lighting and Costume Character, and Makeup, Book and 
Music, English and French Light Opera, Amateur Societies, etc., etc. 

Herbs of Healing By EDWARD STEP, F,L.S^ 

Author of ■' Go to the Ant," "Wayside and Woodland Trees," etc. 

Handsomely hound in cloth, fully illustrated, 10s, 00. net. 

A book of British simples. The author, who is an ^doubted authority on 
natntal history botany, here writes about those ifHDts which act a|J|^atuze's 
dSm reoiedy for human ills. ^ 

wv6 NEW PLAYS 

Paints Svoan. Points of View 

By ELIZABETH BIBESCO 

Two separate plays by the author of " The Fir and the etc. 

Handsomdly bound in doth, €$, 94 , net each vohnne, 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


With Lawrence in Arabia (nth Edition) 

By LOWELL THOMAS 

Handsomely bound in cloth and profusely illustrated, 7s. 6<l. net. 

The story of Colonel I^wrence's exploits in Arabia is one of the romances 
of modem times. His uncanny knowledge of the Arabs enabled him to organise 
them for the greatest adventure in history. 

" Ad agrecaMe and readable ohronida of a remarkable campalgD . , . llluatrated with many admir¬ 
able and oharactKistic portraits ."—'1 imtt, 

" A book that reads like a new Arabian Nights Entertainment .’*—Sunday Timet, 

" Gives the world for the first time an intimate picture. , . . lo sudi small space it la impossible to 
do Justice to the exploits of Lawrence.’’—Defb* ChrontUe, 

** Romantic.'’—Daily Express. 

" Recounts the extraordinary and almost legendary caceea of Colonel Lawreoee."— Daffy UaU, 


The Confessions of a Capitalist (8ti Edition) 

By SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, Bt- 

With a frontispiece, handsomely hound in cloth, 31. Cd. net. 

This remarkably successful book has already gone into eight editions, and 
this, the first cheap edition, is now ofiered to the public. The author sets out 
to explain the working of the capitalistic system as illustrated by his own business. 

" Engrossing, practical and honest., . . The oonclualons are deduced with triumphant logie."— 
Timet, 

" It la a pity that so few business men in this country have the courage to * eonfeu ’ as doat Hr Em«t 
Beta,**—Daily Mail, 

"An extremely enjoyable, splendidly stimulating, book."— Staf. 

" Arresting. . . , Those of ui who can coma by It honestly can be recommended to place the book 
on out shelves.’’— 

" The author began life as an office boy, and built up a business which now yields him his i,io,ooo 
a year."— Daily Express. 

"This frank, clear, and intensely interesting book is assured of a wide audience, for it is just what 
has kmg been wanted by all who are troubled about the Socialist menace."— Daily Tekgraph. 

" Sir Brumt Benn’t book is a judicious blend of fact and argument.’’—OhsarnW* 

"Ras the liveliest sense (rf practical reasoning ."—Sunday Timet, 


More Letters from f^Hben - % 

By WIlfifRED GRAHAM, 

Brmnd in cloth, 4t. 6tf. net. 

* 11 ^ from Heaven were received with no little interest and en* 

The present letters have also been received automatically from 
Omf Siaa». Ud are instinct with sjrtupathetic guidance and philosophy. 
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Beautiful Standard Books 


An Entirely ^eic tFork rostiuf) i'i’f 0(h'l. 

Hutchinson^s Britain Beautiful 

This magnificent uork, complete in four large handsome volumes, forms a 
popular and illustrated account of the historical, architectural and picturesque 
wonders of the counties of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 

" Britain Beautiful ” inppllea one of the greatest wants of to-day. 

Printed throughout on best British art paper, mainly in two colours, this 
work includes about 50 coloured plates, over 100 coloured maps, and 2,500 
picked photographs (selected only after very great research and care) in various 
colours and tints. 

It will be greatly treasured by motorists and all who wish to know the 
beautiful places in eaclx county. 

The Publishers can truly say that such great value has never before been 
equalled in the history of publishing. 

Cloth gilt, 21 1 . per volume; half leather (green), 26 l. per volume; kalJ 
leather (red), 26 s. prr volume; full leather, 35s. per volume. 

Size of the work—by ii inches. 


HUTCHINSON’S BEAUTIFUL STANDARD 
BOOKS MAKE UNRIVALLED GIFTS. 


A Standard IForft which coat £50,000 to puhUnh. 

Hutchinson s Story of the British Nation 

The first connected pictonal and authoritalive hisLcry of the British 
peoples from the earliest times to the present day. 

Leading historians include : 

Prof. J. E. Uoyd, M.A.. IX Litt. J. A. R. Marriott. M.A.. M.P. Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., C.B., C.I.E. The Very Rev. W. H. Hutton. D.D. Prof. 
Kenneth H. Vickers, M.A., F RHist.S. A. D. innes, M,A. W. F. Heddawav, 
M.A., F.ItHist.S. P. Vcll.-LHit, D.S.O.. M.A. Prof. R. S Rait. C.B.E., M.Ai 

A feature of the work is t’ie beautifully coloured plates, 52 in number, each 
painted by a well-kno.vn ai list. 

Never before has a collection of British historical paintings, so wide in scope 
and various in subject, been given to the readiii§ public. These pictures, 
considerably over 2,000 in number, include:— 




Naval & Military TSSfttles, 
Trade & Industry. 

Manners & Customs. 
Literature. 

Politics. 


Celebrated Men & Women. 

‘ Arts A Crafts. 

Science A Disc 
Valour. 

Religi^p«a< 

Hutehinaon's ** Story of the British Nation ” is a standard work, an invaluable 
asset for all time and a lasting source of Instruction and pleasure for everyone, 
old and young. 

4 volumes. Price 17s« M. per vohtnte. A nd in various leather bindings. 




Beautiful Standard Books 


An Enlirely Nev> Work eooUng £50,000, 

Hutchinson^s Picturesque Europe 

A popular and illustrated tour into the fair countries of Europe amid scenes 
of natural beauty and grandeur, mediseval cities venerable from age and associa¬ 
tion, and lands rich with historic memories. 

About 2,000 beautiful illustrations mainly in 2 colours. Numerous mag¬ 
nificent coloured plates and maps. 

Comply in 3 large volumes. Cloth gilt, 211 . per volume ; half leather. 
%f^l,per volume ; full leather, its, per volume. 

A Beautifiil Work on an abeorbing auttfeet. 

Marvels of the Universe 

A popular work on the Marvels of the Heavens, the Earth, Plant Life, Animai 
Life, the Mighty Deep, etc. 

All the Contributors are eminent specialists, including: 

Camille Flammarion. Sir Herbert Maxwell, F.R.S. 

W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S. Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G. 

E. A. Martin, F.G.S. Edward step, F.L.S. 

E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S. R. A. Pocock, F.R.S. 

Frank Finn, F.Z.S., and others. 

Each volume abounds in fine illustrations and numerous coloured plates. 

Complete in a large volumes. 21 s. net each volume. 


Hutchinson^s History of the Nations 

The most sumptuous historical work ever published—a standard and art 
book for every home. 

Its contributors are the world's greatest Historians, who have a message to 
deliver and know how to deliver that message popularly. They include:— 
Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Prof. H. A. GUes, M.A.. 
LL.D. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., C.I.E. Leonard W. King, M.A., F,S.A, 
Dr. J. P. Mahaffy. M.A., C.V.O.. D.D., D.C.L. Israel Abrahams, M.A., 

D.D. Prof. James Smith Reid, M..A.., LL.M., Litt. D. l^waid Fooxd. 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. Prof. Joseph Henry Longford, B.A. Prof. D. S. Margo- 
liouth, M.A., D. Litt. F. Ap^eby Holt, B.A., LL.B. Oscar Brilliant. Henry 
Thomas, M.A.. D.Litt. W. A. B. Collidge, M.A. (Oxon), Hon. Ph.D. (Bern.) 
K. G. Ji^e. W. F. Reddaway, M.A. Oscar Browning, M.A. Rotiray Rey¬ 
nolds, Mu A, T. W. Rolleston. A. Bruce Boswell. Lewis Spence, M.A. 
Prof. Robert S. Rait. Owen N. Edwards, M.A. 

The result is that the work is not only most valuable and instmctiva, but 
exceedingly lasdnating. 

Too much stress cann^ be laid on importance of illustratimii la a History, 
and these Volumes cot^ain|gpBr 2,500, with a number of beautiful cdouned plates, 
all of whlifci have b^ obtained at g^rmous expense. 

4 golwoiss. Price 17s, M. per uuham. various leather binditigs, * 


An Attractive Gift 'Book 

TwbdiUface—The Merry Elf ' % 

Sy MARGARET PETERSON 

V jmgh^uify iUuekotei, It. 6«. Mf. 

A AoUdotti book ivhkb wffl deUi^t tlM kowt «< my ofaBA 
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HtHchinson^s New Novels. 7j6 Net 


Young Anarchy By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 

Author of " The Middle of the Road " (82nd thousand), " The Reckless Lady " 

(55th thousand). 

A new novel written in this famous author’s usual forceful style. 

A Cornish Droll By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

Author of '* The Marylebone Miser," etc. 

The “ droll" in Cornwall embraces an incident, a story, an adventure and. 
in the ease of Mr. Phillpotts' new novel, not only is the teller a " droll in the true 
sense, but the narrative of his experiences in love and life, tomther with his 
ingenuous manner of telling them, constitute a complete " droll*'—^perhaps one 
of the longest and most original that ever came from the West Country. 

The Elder Brother By ANTHONT GIBBS 

Author of " Little Peter Vacuum." etc. 

This is the story of two sons, The elder is a simple soul and something of 
a visionary, whilst the other is modem—a wizard of syncopation and a cynic. 
Anthony Gibbs writes with that sureness of touch that made " Little Peter 
Vacuum " so notable. 


Moonflowers By MARGARET PETERSON 

Author of '■* Deadly Nightshade," etc. 

Atnca and the dark unptumbed depths whi^ are the souls of its people form 
the material from which Margaret Peterson has woven her latest story. Drama 
and romance are found side by side in its pages Her numerous readers will find 
" Moonflowers " to be one of the best a^ most moving stories this popular 
author has yet written. 

Basil Netherby By A. C. BENSON 

8 «. nst. 

Author of " The HiU ot Trouble," etc. 

The late A. C. Benson was, above all else, an artist in letters, as the two 
remarkable stories in this volume show. They are perfect examples of literary 
craftsmanship, written as only A. C. Benson could write them. The stories have 
tile supernatural for their theme. They will grip the reader by the sheer 
intens^ of their dramatic force. 


A Woman in the Making 

By HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS 

Author ot '"^ne Hill Beyonds M a at c^ * 

The story of Zoe is one of the mosthtipiguing that tUs populsjnRthor has 
*wsitteD. It tells of the strugglA of a^fro^ ^rl whose birth is a mystery, and 
jiv^ in her youth is ^eroy many conflicting influences. 

Dark By fere HUTCHINSON 

« Author ot" Sea*Wrack," " Great Waten/' etc. 


The story of Janetha Forde from her girlhood to comparative old age, aiuf 
the brave fight and gaJlant courage she brings to face circumstaneea that rise 
up with the inevitableness of Fates pursuing her. Ilm chief " motive,*' the 
liireid that mat through the whole Ixwk. is Jauetha's lova 
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Far End By MAT SINCLAIR 

Author of “ Tlie Rector ol Wyck," “ Arnold VValerlow," etc. 

A striking and force!ul psychological study of married life, in which the 
Characters of Christopher and Hilda are drawn with unfailing skill and sympathy. 
“ Far End " is a moving and beautiful story. 

The Immortal Flame MARIE BJELKE PETERSEN 

Aulhoi ol '■ Jewelled Nights,” " Dusk,” etc. 

The heiome ol Mi 13 Petersen's latest novel is a modern Helen, who unsettles 
the mi nds ot men aH' 1 disrupts happy households. The plot is a love story. whilst 
the background is the brilliant social life of people of wealth and position. “ The 
Immortal Flame ” is absorbing, scintillating, full of delightful talk ana action, 
and always entertaining 

So This is Love By LOUIS VINCENT 

A delightful comedy of errors with a happy ending. It tells of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of a pretty daughter of a millionaire who, to thwart her father's plan for 
marrying her to an impecunious Scottish peer, runs away and so finds true love 
a a romantic and amusing manner. 

The Two Desires MAT EDGINTON 

Author of " The Man Who Dared,” " Trust Emily,” etc. 

This is the story of Gracia—sweet, winsome, twenty—and of how she gains her 
heart's desire. She comes to England and finds many things including a mother, 
a lover and money. It is written with all that glow of romance and adventure 
which May Edginton knows so well how to conjure up. 

The Idler By JOAN A- COWDROT 

Author of The Virtuous Fool.” etc. 

In the character of Rodney, the quiet, unassuming but gifted young novelist. 
Miss Cowdroy has executed a fine piece of delineation. He emerge .3 against 
his background dear-cat and vital. A strong love interest runs like a golden 
thread throughout the story. 

Sunset Bride ■ By TICKNER EDWARDES 

Author of " The Hon^ Star,” “ Tansy,” " The Seventh Wave,” etc. 

As in all this ajjj:hor '8 p revio us books, the scene of this powerful and romantic 
novel is a remote viHf^S in the South Down country which he has made 

esstentially nis own. Into a captivatftiy^jij^ry is jpbtly woven a charming and 
original contribution to the solution of an’ever-^^A^ing problem. 

Corisande By MART^t^iENDERED 

Author of ” Land of Moonshine,” etc. ^ 

This is a charming and homely story of the life of an auctioneer's clerk and 
his daughter; Corisande is the apple of her father’s eye, and the views which 
the hdos OhUfe are not uncommon in these modern days: Her development 
and various influences wluch mould her form the material for an interesting 
itiidyflif chara ifl l y . iya spite of ^9 achieves happiness; 
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The Magic Garden By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 

Author of “ Freckies," " Tales You Woa't Believe," etc. 

Thera Is ao author, perhaps, who writes about nature lore so entrancing!^ 
or with such profound knowledge as Mrs. Stratton-Porter. " llie Magic Gpden 
is a worthy successor to " Tales You Won’t Believe,” and is wholly irresistible. 

A Woman in Exile By M. A, FACHELL 

Author of " Qulnncys,’' etc. 

A aew novel tn which we have the author of " The Hill ” at his best. 

The Watch Dog . By ROBERI S. lllCHENS 

Author ol " The Garden oj Allah." etc. 

Four long complete stories by a master of dramatic situations. 

The Rebel Bird By DIANA PATRICK 

Author of "Dreaming Spires" "AU to Seek," etc. 

This new story by the author of " Dreaming Spires " opens before the war, 
when Rosamund Glenn, a child of the new century, is tea years old. With 
great skill Miss Diana Patrick traces the many romantic and conflicting 
experiences which befall her; and in tlie attempts of many men to capture and 
cage and tame her, the story of Rosamund is told. 

Peacock House By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

Author ot “ The Marylebone Miser," etc. 

In " Peacock House" Mr. Phillpotts has explored a vein ot the mysterious, 
and written what will rank as one of his very best short stories. But " The 
Iron Pineapple ’’ and other subtle glimpses of the occult may make even more 
appeal to readers. These are written in a new vein for this writer. 

The Forest Lure By G. B. BURGIN 

Author of " The Young DeIoraine,*S *' The Shutters of Silence," etc. 

In this story of a young man who has all that he oan desire and yet lives in a 
land of shadows until a gipsy girl awakens bis aoi ^ Mr jgprgia has done some 
of his best work. He weaves his originidjheme with delicacy and Maance, and 
* in Simantba be ha.« execotej^toglowiim^Ra memorable character. 

• Slaves d^B^tiny By PEARL DOLES BELL 

m * Author of " Sandra," etc. > 

In this, Pearl BeH's latest novel, the heroine, Cyrana, becomes famous—but 
not through the stage or screen, as is so usual in fiction. The story is distinctive 
and the plot original; and it will be found to be one oi the best stories that the 
author hai vrlttea. 

' ■ " ' tt 
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Our Miss Acadee **RIfA** (Mrs, Desmond Humphreys) 

Aathw of "The Great Perhaps,"' “Calvary," etc. 
fa Cocaelia Acadee this well-knovm author has drawa a remarkable picture 
oi aa outstanding figure. Cornelia moves through the pages clear-cut ara well 
defined, and we observe her actions and their results with sympathy and under- 
•standing. " Rita's" latest story k entrancing, and is, perhaps the best 
fbe has yet given us. 

Destiny's Darling MUS. HORACE ‘TREMLETf 

Author of ** The Heart Knoweth/' etc. 

Pandora, the elaything oi the gods, is a wholly delightful and ravidiing child 
Who will win all Iwarts, The remarkable adventures which befall her, the 
jntrlfuea which emnesh her, and their culmination in the discovery of true 
love, make this story irresistible. 

Where the Twain Met 

By HERBERT G. WOODWORTH 

Author «t " In the Shadow of Lantam Street." 

The scene of this fascinating novel is laid in China, Japan and Korea, and 
consummation of the romance occurs amid the scenes of terror of the Japanese 
earthquake. The author's long and close acquaintanceship with the Orient 
makes this, his second novel of the Far East, a notable work oi fiction. 

Peggy Gets the Sack By PAUL GWrNNE 

Author of " The Bandolero,'- etc, 

Peggy is a girl with a mop of dark hair, splendid ^res, and is by nature both a 
tonic and a stimulant. She Is a London teashop waitreu, and through her irres’ 
ponsible yet perfectly innocent recklessness is always getting into troubk. A young 
engineer of means is in love with Peggy, and suSers from suspicions natural but 
inevitably mis taken. How in the raid he marries this fascinating, bewildering 
piece of femininity is tdd In a delightful and entrancing manner. 

The Pace By LUKE ALLAN 

Author 01 ' The Beast/.: etc. 

This story forms the psychological study of a wung man who is both spintu* 
allv and morally down and out. He is sick of modem frivolities and seeks 
remie in the Canadian Roekies. Here he meets the girl oi his heart, who infuses 
new hope and life into hJf erstwhile )aded existence. 

The CkhCT tatiT* By PATRY WILLIAM^ 

Author of "^s^lf IntfllKij^," etc. 

An original and unusual novel in which a remllf^le and exceptional 
family {tey the chief part * 

Jade Moantain By EDlTH^WMRRr 

" The Red Lantem/i ** The Wanderer on a Thousaitd Hilk/'stc. 
AfikyMBOvdof ItietnChina. The theme is based on the Buddhist idea fli 
and the treatment is original and interastinf. ^ 
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Pharisees and Publicans By F. BENSON 

Author of" Dodo,'' ‘ Dodo Wonders,' ‘ etc. 

Admixen ot Mr. Benson's line stones will appreciate his latest novel. It 
tells of a narrow, bigoted wife who torments ber husband with her sanctimonious 
and hypocritical intrigues, driving him to the arms of another woman. Here are 
^ctures of not unknown types, and the story is notable for its shrewd insight, 
DrilHant satire, grim tragedy and delightful humour 

The Castle of San Salvo By ISABEL C. CLARKE 

Author of “ Carina," “ It Happened in Rome," etc. 

Skilful pen pictures of Society in England and Italy lorm the background of 
this ^pulax author's latest novel. It is the story of a marriage of convenience, 
which despite many adverse influences, blossom.s into true devotion and peaceful 
happiness. Tt is Clarke at her best. 

Joan and Three By M. riBARJ DIXON 

A beautiful young girl, generous and at the same time passionate almost to 
the point of crudity, is beset by a multitude of problems raised by these very 
qualities. Three men of strongly contrasted character come into her life, and it is 
toe manner of her response to the love of each that forms the theme of this 
intensely dramatic story. Scenes are laid in Paris and tropical Africa, as well as 
in England. 

The Besieging City By JANE MANDER 

Author of " Allen Adair," etc. 

The story portrays toe realisation of a handful of intelligent people that 
their eflorts to do any worth-while creative work amidst the clamour of city life 
are futile. Mita Mander has drawn a restrained yet effective picture of their 
struggles. 

A Sinner in a Surplice By WINIFRED GRAHAM 

Author of " In Fear of a Woman,ti etc. 

** A Siiuier in a Surplice'' indicates the theme of a story which grips and holds 
srientlSBsly, enrolling before us the soul's tragedy ana^ultimate triumph of a 
** popnlar^eacher." Sebastian Hautair is the eiiMdsetc^of aMayfair 
^ei^. X0Q may hate him lor his concdtJjiiwdever wiles ; yetyouclSftotbnt 
soerr for him, for when^pilh into^Kedust he is man enough to make his 
peace into God and begh^hnlife. 

In Glgps^tf^es By ELEANOR GIZrCKJ 

Countess Gixycka writes charmingly, with a sparkling satire that well fits 
the set^jeot-matttf of her book. In the artificial society that she portrays, her 
cbaxacteri^ though they live in houses that aie conspicuously of glass, fin d tbeis 
iavourits lelaxatloo in throwing stones. 
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Three Farms By CYNTHIJ STOCKLET 

Author of “Poppy," "Ponjola.’’ etc. 

This volume contains two novels of the Dark Continent, which axe rather 
too short to issue separately. They are full of romance, and an almost uncanny 
insight into human minds No writer has infused so much vitality and fire into 
her stories as Miss Stockley has done in Jier well- known pen pictures of life ia 
South Africa 

Bequests, Ltd. By CAMILLA CARLISLE 

This is a vivaciously written story with an original plot. A girl has been 
left a legacy by her late employer. She conceives the idea of starting a business 
which would concentrate on straightening out queer bequests in such cases as 
would admit of solution. The result is highly successful and not a little interest* 
ing. There is an intriguing love interest in the story, which brings the book to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Ropes of Sand By M. P. WILLCOCKS 

Authoiof “ Wings of Desire,“ Worlds Apart," etc. 

This novel, set in the wilds of Exmoor, is the story of the curious fate by 
which two people, a man and a woman, are joined to each other, so that real 
love in its highest sense persists between them, yet are separated by a difference 
of age. The book is one of manj^ contrasts. 

In the Shadow of Lantern Street 

lly HERBERT G. WOODWORTH 

Author of “ Where the Twain Met," etc. 

East 18 East, and West is West. This is the fundamental thesis of this 
striking novel which begins in the Orient and ends in civilisation. The complica¬ 
tions which a Chinese viewpoint brings into a dramatic love story afford a strong 
realisation of the difference between the ideas of the East and West. 

Prudence’s Daughter By ETHEL HUESTON 

Author of “ Prudence of the Parsonage," ** Swedey," etc. 

The author will be remembered for her remarkable story “ Swedey " which 
was published in the Spring. In her present story she writes with that sureness 
of touch which is rapidly gaining for her an unassailable position as a novelist. 

Labels , By HAMILTON GIBBS 

tjn. t^atethor of " Soundings," etc. 

A by the author of " fuU ot dramatic moments and te:^ 

situations. Mr. Hamilton Gibbs uS'^ut, td8<fc(5wwhole philosophy of war into 
this book. It makes both a fine novel and a gre^of thinUng. 

Tu)enty.-seven Humorous Tales 

SdiuJ by C. A. DAWSOll SCOTT and ERMS^ RHYS 

The fine vintage of this anthology is guaranteed by the names of its well* 
ktto^ editors. O. Henry, P. G. Wodchouse, W. W. Jacobs, W, Pett Ridge, 
Stiscy Aumonier Arnold Bennett, Jerome K. Jerome and others are represented. 
Every one of these twenty-seven talc« ih in itself a gem its kind. 
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Summer Storm By FRANK SB'INNERfON 

Author of " The Elder Sister," etc. 

** SutniTler Storm " describes the conflict of two girls who love the same man. 
Tlieir conflict is one of character, and the drama of the book lies in the contrast 
between two clearly-defined personalities which inevitably clash. The hero of 
the book is an attractive and whimsical figure whose character plays an important 
part in the drama. 


The Golden Journey By KAJHIYN RHODES 

Author of " The Mirage of the Dawn," etc. 

The setting of Miss Rhodes’s new novel is India and England. The plot 
centres round the mysteiious death of Colonel Gaskell. This sinister happening 
is one of the deeper shades in a most moving love story. Through its drama, 
this popuhu* author guides two lovers to eventual happiness. 


The Multitude By WILLIAM GARRETT 

Author of " Doctor i^^icardo," etc. 

Alan, son of an Irish lass and the gifted but ne'er-do-well artist, shows signs 
of unusual ability, and is sent to college. I£e meets a girl who stirs ^1 the poetry 
in his soul, and they become fast friends, l^rownie is fhc daughter of a baronet, 
and marrie.s successfully, whilst Alan is plodding to make a name for himself. 
They meet in London, and find tliat tlicir childhood love still obsesses them. 
How they struggle to play the game, and how, after the death of her husband, 
they marry is told with distinction and charm. 


The Wooing of a Witch By CURTIS TORKE 

Author of '■ Wiiat Came to Cinderella," etc. 

In the quaint little village of Chirpling, Rachel Dare is reganded—by the 
primitive inhabitants—os a wtcli, although, of course, she is just a perfectly 
charming modem girl. How she is suddenly and violently uprooted Irom her 
retreat and cast into Life’s strange vortex is narrated with delicacy and charm. 

m 

Cliinese White By DApD cTTbTRlvitmN 

A vividly written story of China in the period between the establish¬ 

ment of the Republic andg^lfS more recent disorders. 


The Ydffc of Affection By NORMA LORIMER 

Author of "Alec's Mother," " Tlie While Sanctuary," etc. 

Another masterly story which v^ill be welcomed by this well-known aui^or’i 
numerous readers, 
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The Ghost Book 

Fifteen new Ghoflt Stories collected by 2 * CTNTHIA ASQUITH 

Handsomsly bound in cloth, 7l. 6d. net. 

This volume contains some of the weirdest and most uncanny stories of the 
supernatural by the following authors; May Sinclair, Algernon Blackwood, 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Denis Mackail, Clemence Dane. Hugh Walpole, L. P. 
Hartley, Arthur Machen, D. H, Lawrence, Walter de la Mare, C. Ray, Oliver 
Onions, Charles Whitley, Mary Webb, and Enid Bagnold. 


Blackstones By UNA L. SILBERR.W 

A new novel by the author of " Joe, a Simple Soul,” " The Vow of Micah 
Jordan,” etc. 

The Treasure of the Lake 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD 

Author of "Allan Quatermain,” "Queen of the Dawn,” etc. 

A gripping and entrancing story by this ma.sler of fiction. 

The Mystery of Jenifer By NETT A srRETT 

Author of " The House in Garden Square," " As the Stars Come Out.” etc. 
Another delightful tale written with Netta Syrett’s wonted sympathy and 
skiU. 


To-day and Then To-morrow 

By VERONICA WEDGWOOD (Lady Wedgwood) 

The author of " Idveloug Day” here gives us another well-written and 
convincing story. 


Phoenix By LADY DOROTHY MILLS 

Author "Card Houses," "The Arms of the Sun." 

In her jsi*33|^^QMfi^,ady Mills has chosen rejuvenation for h«r theme. 
RomsMMe andinoaent gd to lor^ a novel instinct with charm. 

Her Italian Husband By dl^A KING-BALL 

Author of *' What the Blounts Did,*^«SSN» 

This is the story of Violet Hepburn, a fair, slim and beautiful omychild, who 
b bored'by the monotony of her narrow life. She goes to Italy and there finds 
romance. An intimate picture of modern Italian life is graphically described in 
tfcese pages, 
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BeUarion By RAFAEL SABATINI 

Author ot “ The Sea Hawk," " Scaramouche," etc. 

Mr. Sabatiai has chosen mediaeval Italy as the setting for his new storyi He 
has woven a romance of love and struggle under these passionate skies which will 
enthrall his readers. 

Corsican Justice By J. G. SARASIN 

Author of *‘ Chronicles oi a Cavaher," etc. 
in this new story the author of “ The Black Glove " writes a picturesr^ 
and adventurous account set in the times of Napoleon's Italian campaign. In 
Gaston de Sauty, an ardent lo^Ust, be has created a remarkable figure. His 
many thrilling adventures ace interwoven with a ronaantic love interest which 
Ij ivw this story those,qualities which appeal to all lovers of brave deeds and fair 

Sword Play By CHARLES B. SFILSON 

Author oi " The Ace of Blades," etc. 

A stirring story of daring deeds and fair ladies. It is an account of the 
turbulent passage through France of Raymond, son of that Denys who was 
named the Black Wolf of Picardy. 

The Giant By BERNARD HAMILTON 

Author of “The Light," "Coronation," etc. 

This is an historical novel of unusual power. Its main motive is the antagon 
ifm between Danton and Robespierre, and the former's efforts to stop the torrent 
of blood with which Robespierre deluges France. 

The Way Triumphant By J. A. MILLS 

This is a striking story by a new author. It is an eloquent and moving 
historical novel with the famous James Graham. Marquis of Montrose, as its hero. 
After numerous tragic adventures, in which the crafty Argyle figure.*?, the 
heroic Montrose ends his life on the scaffold. Miss Mills has a strong sense of the 
dramatic, and has written a story of absorbing interest. 
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Stories of East and West .. 

• ^^y FERE STACPOOLE 

Auti^ref" The Blue Lagoon," etc. 

y This ism volume ofjMft stories written with this master of romance's abcns< 
tomed sldll. 

Roiradai Hiy ‘falbo^ mundy 

Author of" O.M." etc. 

Tmlbot Mnndy knows his Isdis and is able to oonvqr Its peenUmr mtfflosphei 
to hli fieoder. ‘ Hamsden " will be found as sadtiiii as tira author’s " O.IC.' 

ly 
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Sem’s Moroccan Love By ARTHUR KAY 

This romantic and colomrul story tells ol a Manchester man who journeys 
to Morocco on business, fie there falls in love with a slave girl, who, in her turn, 
is devoted to him, Numeiou? thrilling adventures and dramatic moments are 
afforded by a political conspiracy, and in the end the devoted slave sacrifice.s 
her life for her English ma'-ter. 

The Trail from DeviVs Country 

By albert: M. T’REYNOR 

Author oi " Rogues oi the North," etc. 

This is a briskly written and stirring tale of the Canadian North. It is imbued 
with the fresh bracing atmosphere which makes such a wide appeal to the lovers 
of quickly-moving fiction. Stolen plans a tragic murder and an exciting escape 
are some of the element' which constitute this vivid pen picture. 

Strange Treasure By KENNETH PERKINS 

Author of ** Ride Him, Cowboy," etc. 

Only twenty-four hours elapse between the beginning and the end of this 
vivid action story. But they are twenty-four hours of colourful drama, packed 
with thrilling events and stirring adventure. 

Lone Hand Larrigan By JOSEPH B. AMES 

Author of Loudon from Laramie," etc. 

This is a story of the West—the Wyoming cow country—in the wild bad 
days when every man of the plains w’as a law unto himself. This is an exciting 
yam, full of action, .suspense and thrills, and probably the best Mr. Ames has 
yet written. 

Allan and the Ice Gods 

By SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD 

Author oi “ Allan Quatermain," " She,"etc. 

In “ Allan and the Ice Gods " we meet again Allan Quatermain. As Wi, a 
chief of the Ice Age, he goes through many adventures, including the rescuing 
of a beautiful girl from the sea. 

Wheat . By ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 

-stv. 4Hit: „ i ii 4 m thor of " Ho, Sonora," etc. 

tdsU the story of Luke M’sHSm^imany adventures when he cut himself adrift 
from his parental home* There isfmshne^nlhiL vigour in Mr. fUtchie's latest 
story, which cannot fail to please. 

The Gentle Grafter By STEPHhf^NOGHUE 

Th^ is probably no living person who knows more of the romancSj adventure 
inliigue of the turf than does Stephen Donoghue, the greatest jockey of nil 
tiiiuit 19 e has woven this knowledge into a story which will entranoe evecy 
Vsddte. It is a great story oi love and the qiort of kings. 
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Mountains of Mystery By ARTHUR 0 FRIEL 

Author ot " Cat o' Mountain," etc. 

This remarkable story of adventure tells of the search for a lost people 
It is crammed with romance and adventure. 

The Villa Petrofi r,y DAVID h HlTEUfi 

Author ol ** The Stones ol Khor," ' Tlii- T.’(lie Hour ol Peter Wells "etc, 
Bolsheviks and hidden jewels*, murder and romance, are elements in one ot 
the most intriguing stories that David Whii claw ha-^ yet written Dark plottinR 
and desperate expedients lead the /endcr from a/lventure to adventure in a storv 
which ends in i lovers' m-'ctiu’’. 

Bull Huntefs Romance By DAVID MANNING 

Author ol " Bull Hunter." 

The story of a man, a horse and a dog. The trio have a senes oi adventures 
that are really enviable. You will like Pete, who becomes Bull's friend, but we 
feel that you won't like Hal Dunbar. After all, a story is mostly a picture of 
life as it is, and therein lies its charm 

The Further Adventures of Zorro 

By 70UNST0N McCULLET 

Author of '■ Black Star," etc. 

That romantic character " Zorro " once more appears In Mr McCulley's new 
novel. 


Rio Bravo By EDWIN L. SABIN 

A new itirring str iof ad v -u Imre and love In Mexico, by the author of " The 
Rose of Santa Fe," etc. 


The Moon Minstrel By MARIE BJELKE PETERSEN 

Author of " Jcwslled Nights, ' etc 

The heroine is a marvellous musician whose only teacher has been Nature 
Her adventures in tbe highlands of Tasmania and New South Wales are described 
with sympathetic insight. This is a story of stirring adventures and strong love. 


Downey of the Mounted By JAMES B. HENDRTX 

Author of “ O.ik and Iron,” etc. 

Even as a boy, Cameron Downey showed that heAvas made of stern stuff. 
This story tells of his early adventurous ye.ar,s and** ?idu'liwi'ilWlible rise in the 
nwks of the Royal North-West Motintc^]^^lfce Force. Rattlmg^^entures 
against bi^ odds, and adeljojaiiifflromflltcc, make this tale irresistible to all who 
enjoy a sturing story 

One o’ ikte^Had By MA r Sutherland 

Author of "The Stony Trail," etc. 

The author will be remembered for her remarkable story " The Stony Trail," 
Her latest story, which is set in Canada and England, is notable for its clever 
ddlneation of chaxacter and well-conceived plot. Adventure apdlpve go hand 
hi htad in " 0^ o' ihe Herd." 
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The Spider’s Den By HARRINGTON STRONG 

Author of "Who Killed William Drew ?" etc. 

I 

Through picking up a girl^s gold bag which had fallen at hia feet John 
Warwick waa led to the home of the girl's uncle, the notorious master-criminal 
known as ** The ^der." Adventure followed so fast that evm John-~ 
alwa}^ on the look-out for excitement—^was almost satisfied. There is a thrill 
on every page of this wdl-cooceived detective yam. 

The Romance of a Million Dollars 

y By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 

* Author of " The Double House," etc. 

' This new mystery stom is remarkable for its strong human interest and its 
clever characterisation. The interest never flags, and those who have read 
"The Double House" wiU find in the present novel an even more successful 
and gripping story. 


Strange Heritage By WOMAS UPHILL 

The search for missing family jewels forms the main plot of this exciting 
tale. The pace is breathless and the action brisk. There is, too. a charming 
love story interwoven with the mjjrsterious happenings which form the main plot. 

The Haunting Hand By W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 

The autiior is well known to the devotees of mystery tales which are flavoured 
with alluring romance. In his latest detective story he vh-idly discloses two 
etmngely contrastmg existences. In the midst of gay philandering comes the 
grisly hand of sinister crime, and mystery niounts to the last page—when love 
finds a way to the truth as well as to ttie heart. 


71‘Xcnt Successful Novels 

Whipped Cream By GEOFFREY MOSS 

Author of *‘ Sweet Pepper," etc. 

* Svwt Pepper,' Geoffrey Moss's first novel, created a sensation. His new 
book, which is a subtle study of feminine psychology, is as strikingly and vividJy 
written. *. 

% 

Thefi^afslekme-Mjser By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

Author of "The Grey The from the Dark," etc. ^ 

Anothci ^ those baffling mystery stories fm^SiLEden Fhillpotts is now 
famous. " The Marylebone Miser "■ U packed with thrll^^d subtle action. « 

TheLandofMist By sir ARTHUR CONAIfJfOYLE 

^ friends Professor Challenger and 

K?!?? investigationa (d the Professor into the problena trf gpiritaaliiia 








